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Twenty-Sixth 


International 


Labor Conference 


The following report was prepared by 
Maris M. Proffitt, Chief, General Instruc- 
tional Services, U. S. Office of Education. 


The twenty-sixth session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, recently held 
at Philadelphia, left the impression upon 
many who followed its deliberations that 
its efforts will go far toward creating a 
public opinion helpful to the develop- 
ment of ways and means for promoting 
general welfare in the member nations. 

The influence of this conference is in- 
dicated by the membership represented. 
At the beginning of the present World 
War the membership of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization consisted of 
55 States. Of this number more than 40 
attended and participated in the work 
of the conference. Considering the war. 
time conditions under which the con- 
ference met, this is regarded as a mani- 
festation of wide interest on the part of 
member States. 

The conferences are always composed 
of four delegates from each member 
State. Two are Government delegates 
and two represent respectively employers 
and workers, chosen by the governments 
in agreement with the most representa- 
tive employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions in their respective countries. In 
addition, each nation has a number of 
persons to serve as special advisers to 
its respective classe: of delegates. 


U. S. Delegates 


For the United Siates Government 
delegates were the Hon. Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, 


‘ 


Senator from Utah, Chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
member of the Senaie Foreign Relations 
Committee. The delegate for empioyers 
was Henry I. Harriman, Vice-chairman, 
New Engiand Power Association, Boston, 
Mass. and member of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office. 
The delegate for workers was Robert J. 
Watt, International . Representative, 
American Federation of Labor, Labor 
Member of National War Labor Board, 
Member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. The Brit- 
ish Empire sent as its Government dele- 
gates George Tomlinson, Member of 
Parliament, Joint Parliamentary Secre- 


(Turn to page 3) 





Educational Needs 
Stressed 


The Conference recognizes the 
solemn obligation of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation to fur- 
ther among the nations of the 
world programmes which will 
achieve: * * ° 

(g) adequate protection for the 
life and health of workers in all 
occupations; 

(h) provision for child welfdre 
and maternity protection; 

(i) the provision of adequate nu- 
trition, housing, and facilities for 
recreation and culture; 

(j) the assurance of equality of 
educational and vocational oppor- 
ae. Ss 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
fe, which with the February 1942 issue 
us temporarily discontinued for the 
iration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
crory started March 3, 1942, with 

lume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 

S. Office of Education for permission 

reprint material from EpucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S&S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


Problems of Post-War Education 


The following statement is an excerpt from an address delivered by Commissioner 
Studebaker at the Wartime Conference on Problems of Children and Youth, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, New York City, May 23. 


Freedom for Cultural Diversity 


One of our most priceless possessions in America is freedom for cultural diversity 
within the limits of a common loyalty to the Nation and to humanity. Characterized 
as we are by many differences in cultural and national origins and in political and 
religious persuasions, we must learn to be tolerant of certain differences if we are 
to avoid painful disharmony or even actual civil strife. No other institution of 
democracy has so great an opportunity as the public school to teach tolerance and 
to develop mutual understanding among our people. 

Many in this audience are, no doubt, familiar with the accomplishments of various 
school systems in this field. Although the methods differ somewhat from State to 
State and from city to city, all seem to have these in common: 

1. Since most prejudiced attitudes of children come from parents or from other 
adults, particular attention is given to reaching the grown-ups through an adult 
education program. A community council, broadly representative of the whole 
community, may sponsor free public forums in school buildings; or through news- 
papers, radio programs, and meetings of various civic groups, the gospel and prac- 
ticability of tolerance and mutual understanding may be carried to the entire 
community. 

2. The school curriculum is consciously planned to provide an important place for 
activities designed to develop intercultural understanding. As a pupil advances 
through the grades he learns the basic concepts of democracy involved in “living 
and learning together.” He learns something of what other peoples have contributed 
to our civilization and to his own community. In the high school he learns to 
analyze the current problems in the light of democratic principles. He is taught 
how to evaluate his own prejudices and biases; how to distinguish fact from opinion; 
how to reason objectively upon the basis of tested fact. 

The results achieved wherever these elements in a coordinated community ap- 
proach to intercultural education have appeared have been so uniformly satisfactory 
as to give good grounds for the assertion that tolerance can be taught; that essential 
unity in diversity is not a contradiction but an attainment possible ef realization in 
any community that sincerely seeks it. 


The World—A Great Neighborhood 


What is true of the community is true also with respect to our Nation and its rela- 
tions with other nations. Unless we learn a proper toleration of certain domestic 
cultural differences we are headed towards trouble at home; just as we are headed 
for trouble and disappointment abroad unless we develop a better understanding of 
other nations. Increasingly are ignorance and prejudice and provincialism anach- 
ronisms in today’s world. Modern science and technology are tending to make 
of the world a great neighborhood. The points of contact, the possibilities of fric- 
tion and misunderstanding are multiplied when continents and oceans are traversed 
by travelers in the space of a few hours, when radio, and shortly television, make us 
listeners and even spectators in the capitals and villages of the whole world. 

Unless we can, through education, enlarge the understanding, both of adults and 
of youth, concerning the problems and the cultures, the different manners, customs 
and ways of living of the peoples of China and the Far East, of Russia and the Near 
East, of Europe and of Africa and of Latin America there seems small hope that we 
shall be able to achieve a warless world. Building intergroup and international 
understanding is, therefore, today’s great challenge to civic education whether for 
children or adults, whether by the school or the church or the press or any other 
modern agency of communication. 

Because such understanding will be increasingly necessary in the post-war world 
is one of the reasons why it is so important that we should in the schools maintain 
a proper perspective today as to the place of the so-called liberal cultural subjects 
in the curriculum, For it seems perfectly clear that the development of intercul- 
tural and international understanding will require that these subjects—literaturé, 
history, and the other social studies, languages and the arts—be more effectively 
utilized than ever before as vehicles of a humanistic philosophy and a humanitarian 
concern. 
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Labor Conference 
(From page 1) 


tary, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service; and Sir Frederick William Leg- 
gett, C. B., Deputy Secretary, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, British 
Government Representative on the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office. The delegate representing em- 
ployers was Sir John Ballingall Forbes 
Watson, Director of the British Employ- 
ers’ Confederation, Member of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office. The Workers’ delegate was 
Joseph Hallsworth, General Secretary, 
National Union of Distributive and Al- 
lied Workers, Member of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
Member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 

It was heartening to see representa- 
tives from many of the occupied coun- 
tries present and to hear them partici- 
pate in the work of the conference. It 
could be implied from their remarks 
that they were confident of liberation 
and also of their ability to make a con- 
tribution to the future welfare of the 
family of independent nations. 


Conference Agenda 


The conference entered upon its work 
by consideration of the five following 
topics, which constituted its agenda: 

1, Future policy program and status of 
the International Labor Organization. 

2. Recommendations to United Nations 
for present and post-war social policy. 

3. The organization of employment in 
the transition from war to peace. 

4. Social security: Principles and prob- 
lems arising out of the war. 

5. Minimum standards of social policy 
in dependent territories. 


The conference was organized by com- 
mittees to consider and report upon these 
items. The reports were then discussed 
in full conference, amended in accord- 
ance with the prevailing will of the dele- 
gates, and acted upon for final approval. 

The conference by its actions inter- 
preted labor in broad terms always, it 
seemed, holding that labor problems were 
both causes and results in the general 
welfare and prosperity of peoples and of 
nations. As a consequence of this view- 
point it did not hesitate to make pro- 
nouncements on such subjects as edu- 
cation, social security, economic and 
financial policies, and problems of race 
and sex. 


Employment of Young Workers 


With reference to the employment of 
young workers the conference adopted 
the following resolutions: 


The policy of revising upward the 
school-leaving age and the age for ad- 
mission to employment should be con- 
sidered by all countries as a primary fac- 
tor in planning employment policy for 
the transition period. 

Maintenance allowances should be 
granted to parents by the competent au- 
thorities during the additional period of 
compulsory education referred to above. 

Student-aid programmes should be de- 
veloped to enable young persons above 
the school-leaving age to continue their 
education in secondary schools or high 
schools, and those beyond the secondary 
school level, subject to continued proof of 
merit, in technical or higher education 
schools or courses on a full-time basis. 


Vocational guidance services adapted 
to their needs should be available for all 
young persons, both prior to and at the 
time of leaving school, through the school 
or the employment service. 

Free preemployment medical examina- 
tion should be provided for all young per- 
sons. The results of this examination 
should be incorporated in a certificate 
to serve as a basis for periodical reexami- 
nations during a period to be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations. 


In countries in which war conditions 
and enemy occupation have undermined 
the health of young persons, particular 
attention should be given to the health 
supervision of*such persons from the 
time of their admission to employment 
through the period of adjustment to 
working life, and, where necessary, meas- 
ures of physical rehabilitation should be 
adopted. 


Members should cooperate, when re- 
quested, in providing for the training 
of medical and nursing staff, and the 
loan of experienced doctors, surgeons, 
nursing personnel and appropriate equip- 
ment, in order to facilitate the physical 
rehabilitation of the young persons re- 
ferred to above. 


Young persons whose contracts of ap- 
prenticeship have been interrupted owing 
to the war should be entitled to resume 
apprenticeship on the termination of 
their war service. 

State aid should be made available to 
enable a person whose apprenticeship 
has been resumed in accordance with 
above to be assured of an income which 
is reasonable, having regard to his age 
and to the remuneration he would have 
been receiving had his apprenticeship not 
been interrupted. 

In all cases in which military service, 
raw material shortages, enemy action, or 
other war circumstances, have prevented 
young persons from entering or continu- 
ing apprenticeship, arrangements should 
be made to encourage them, as soon as 
circumstances permit, to resume their 
apprenticeship or to learn a skilled trade. 





With a view to encouraging the re- 
sumption of interrupted ayprenticeships, 
arrangements should be raade to review 
the provisions of apprettticeship con- 
tracts and to vary thyjn where this seems 
equitable to take account of training, 
ski, or experience acquisted during war 
service. 

Existing apprenticeshio programmes 
should be reexamined, in cooperation 
with employers’ and wor'sers’ organisa- 
tions, with a view to giving wider oppor- 
tunities to learn a skilled trade to the 
younger workers who have not been able, 
owing to the war, to enter apprentice- 
ship. More particularly, consideration 
should be given to making arrangements 
for varying existing restrictions on ad- 
mission to apprenticeship and for tak- 
ing into account any training, skill, or 
experience acquired during the war. 

Employers should be encouraged to in- 
troduce programmes of systematic in- 
plant training to enable all the young 
workers employed in the undertaking to 
acquire training or to improve their skill 
and broaden their knowledge of the op- 
erations of the undertaking as a whole. 
Such programmes should be developed in 
cooperation with workers’ organisations 
and should be adequately supervised. 

In countries which have been invaded 
during the war, and in which there are 
young persons who have been compelled 
to abstain from work, or, without regard 
to their aptitudes or desire, to work for 
the enemy, special attention should be 
devoted to the readjustment of such 
young persons to work habits and ts 
supplementing their vocational irain- 
ing. 


Vocational Guidance 


The conference also adopted the three 
following statements relative to voca- 
tional guidance: 


Special and immediate attention 
should be given to the development of 
suitable methods and techniques of voca- 
tional guidance for adult workers. 

In cases of prolonged unemployment, 
the use of vocational guidance facilities 
should be made a condition for the con- 
tinued receipt of unemployment benefit 
or allowance. 

The competent authorities should, in 
cooperation with the private bodies con- 
cerned, develop and maintain adequate 
training facilities for vocational guid- 
ance officers. 


Training and Retraining Pro- 
grams 


The following resolutions were 
adopted on training and retraining pro- 
grams: 

On the basis of information concern- 
ing labour supply and demand in the 
post-war period, each Government 


should, in close cooperation with em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations, for- 
mulate a national training and retrain- 
ing programme, geared to the post-war 
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needs of the economy and taking into 
account changes in the different skill re- 
quirements of each industry. 


Every possible step should be taken to 
facilitate the occupational mobility nec- 
essary to adjust the supply of workers to 
present and prospective labour require- 
ments. 


Training and retraining programmes 
should be extended and adapted to meet 
the needs of demobilised persons, dis- 
charged war workers, and all persons 
whose usual employment has been in- 
terrupted as the result of enemy action 
or resistance to the enemy or enemy- 
dominated authorities. Special emphasis 
should be placed on courses of training 
designed to fit the persons concerned for 
employment which offers a permanent 
career. 


In addition to apprenticeship schemes, 
- systematic methods of training, retrain- 
ing and upgrading workers should be 
developed to meet post-war needs for 
the reconstitution and expansion of the 
skilled labour force. 


Persons undertaking training should 
be paid, where necessary, remuneration 
or allowances which provide an induce- 
ment to undergo and continue training 
and are sufficient to maintain a reason- 
able standard of life. 


Men and women whose higher train- 
ing and education has been prevented or 
interrupted by war service, whether in a 
military or civilian capacity, or by enemy 
action, or by resistance to the enemy or 
enemy dominated authorities, should be 
enabled to enter upon or resume and 
complete their training and education, 
subject to continued proof of merit and 
promise, and should be paid allowances 
during their training and education. 


Qualified vocational teachers and in- 
structors who have been engaged in other 
work during the war should be encour- 
aged to resume their previous occupation 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Refresher courses should be organized 
in case of need: 


a. for vocational instructors return- 
ing to their work after a lengthy 
absence; and 


b. for teaching new methods and 
techniques 


Additional vocational teachers and in- 
structors should be trained in the num- 
bers required to meet the needs of the 
training and retraining programme. 


Members should cooperate, where 
necessary, in reconstituting and expand- 
ing vocational training and retraining, by 
such methods as: 


a. the provision in one country of 
training as instructors fer persons 
from another country to enable 
them to acquire broader skill or 
training not available in their own 
country; 


b. the loan of experienced voca- 
tional instructors and teachers from 
one country to help meet shortages 





of vocational training staff or new 
industrial needs in another country; 

c. facilitating the return to the 
territories of member countries: of 
subjects thereof living in the terri- 
tory of another member country who 
are qualified for teaching and in- 
structing in their home country; 
and 

d. the provision of training hand- 
books and other equipment to assist 
instructors and persons in training. 


Training and retraining services 
should be coordinated on a national, 
regional and local basis, and should be 
closely associated at all levels of opera- 
tion with guidance work, with the place- 
ment work of the employment service, 
and with the training activities of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations. 


‘Philadelphia Charter”’ 


At the close of its session the confer- 
ence adopted the “Philadelphia Charter.” 
This instrument strikes out boldly in its 
declarations of fundamental assumptions 
and basic principles for the improvement 
of social welfare. The following are 
from the Charter: 


The conference reaffirms the funda- 
mental principles on which the organisa- 
tion is based and, in particular, that: 


a. labour is not a commodity; 

b. freedom of expression and of 
association are essential to sustained 
progress; 

c. poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere; 

d. the war against want requires 
to be carried on with unrelenting 
vigour within each nation, and by 
continuous and concerted interna- 
tional effort in which the repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers, 
enjoying equal status with those of 
Governments, join with them in free 
discussion and democratic decision 
with a view to the promotion of the 
common welfare. 


Believing that experience has fully 
demonstrated the truth of the statement 
in the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation that lasting peace 
can be established only if it is based on 
social justice, the conference affirms 
that: 


a. all human beings, irrespective 
of race, creed or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material well- 
being and their spiritual develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and 
equal opportunity; 

b. the attainment of the condi- 
tions in which this shall be possible 
must constitute the central aim of 
national and international policy; 

c. all national and international 
policies and measures, in particular 
those of an economic and financial 
character, should be judged in this 
light and accepted only insofar as 





they may be held to promote and not 
to hinder the achievement of this 
fundamental objective; 

d. it is a responsibility of the In- 
ternational Lgbour Organisation to 
examine and consider all interna- 
tional economic and financial poli- 
cies and measures in the light of this 
fundamental objective; 

é€. in discharging the tasks en- 
trusted to it the International La- 
bour Organisation, having consid- 
ered all relevant economic and 
financial factors, may include in its 
decisions and recommendations any 
provisions which it considers ap- 
propriate. 


The conference recognises the solemn 
obligation of the International Labour 
Organisation to further among the na- 
tions of the world programmes which 
will achieve: ; 


a. full employment and the rais- 
ing of standards of living; 

b. the employment of workers in 
the occupations in which they can 
have the satisfaction of giving the 
fullest measure of their skill and at- 
tainments and make their greatest 
contribution to the common well- 
being; 

c. the provision, as a means to the 
attainment of this end and under 
adequate guarantees for all con- 
cerned, of facilities for training and 
the transfer of labour, including mi- 
gration for employment and settle- 
ment; 

d. policies in regard to wages and 
earnings, hours and other condi- 
tions of work calculated to ensure 
a just share of the fruits of progress 
to all, and a minimum living wage 
to all employed and in need of such 
protection; 

e. the effective recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining, the 
cooperation of management and 
labour in the continuous improve- 
ment of productive efficiency, and 
the collaboration of workers and 
employers in the preparation and 
application of social and economic 
measures; 

f. the extension of social security 
measures to provide a basic income 
to all in need of such protection and 
comprehensive medical care; 

g. adequate protection for the life 
and health of workers in all occu- 
pations; 

*h. provision for child welfare and 
maternity protection; 


i. the provision of adequate nutri- 
tion, housing and facilities for rec- 
reation and culture; 


j. the assurance of equality of ed- 
ucational and vocational oppor- 
tunity. 


Confident that the fuller and broader 
utilisation of the world’s productive re- 
sources necessary for the achievement 
of the objectives set forth in this dec- 
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laration can be secured by effective in- 
ternational and national action, includ- 
ing measures to expand production and 
consumption, to avoid severe economic 
fluctuations, to promote the economic 
and social advancement of the less de- 
veloped regions of the world, to assure 
greater stability in world prices of pri- 
mary products, and to promote a high 
and steady volume of international trade, 
the conference pledges the full coopera- 
tion of the International Labour Organ- 
isation with such international bodies 
as may be entrusted with a share of the 
responsibility for this great task and for 
the promotion of the health, education, 
and well-being of all peoples. 





Housing Improvements 
Joint Program 


Negro teacher trainers in vocational 
agriculture and home economics in Ar- 
kansas jointly sponsored a housing im- 
provement program in every community 
in the State in which a teacher of agri- 
culture and of home economics were em- 
ployed during the past year. Findings 
from a survey of accomplishments made 
at the end of 7 months of intensive work 
were reported at the recent Thirteenth 
Annual Negro Teacher-Training Con- 
ference held at Southern University. 

The report showed the following im- 
provements: 458 houses repaired, 144 
houses built, 731 doors screened, 1,076 
windows screened, 219 sanitary toilets 
built, 1,739 windowpanes put in, 754 
labor-saving devices made, steps re- 
paired or rebuilt in 481 homes, 78 barns 
built, 159 poultry houses built, 107 hog 
houses built, 215 clothes closets con- 
structed, 148 pantries put in kitchens, 
and 187 bedrooms remodeled or repaired. 

Preparations for the intensive joint 
program included a 10-day State con- 
ference in which one 2-hour period each 
day was devoted to the following prob- 
lems related to housing: Cutting steps 
and making screens, inexpensive closets 
for rural homes, bottoming chairs, ren- 
ovating furniture, applying paints and 
varnishes, repairing electrical household 
appliances, inexpensive poultry and hog 
house equipment, and farm conven- 
iences. Members of the teacher-training 
staff at A. and M. College conducted the 
conference. Teachers selected activities 
on which they needed the greatest 
amount of help. They were then given 
special training and opportunities for 
acquiring skills. 

A follow-up study is being made to get 
more factual information concerning 
livine conditions among Negroes of Ar- 
kansas, 
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Aid Post-War Employment 
Survey 


The South Dakota Post-War Employ- 
ment Survey has offered an opportunity 
to librarians and library boards of the 
State to make definite post-war plans 
for libraries, according to a recent issue 
of the South Dakota Library Bulletin, 
and to cooperate with the Greater South 
Dakota Association and the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in plans for post-war 
employment. 

A main objective, says the Bulletin, is 
to assist business in the State to make its 
contribution toward adequate employ- 
ment in the post-war period. Accord- 
ingly, individuals and groups have been 
asked to cooperate in making the survey 
an accurate indication of the post-war 
employment situation in South Dakota. 
Librarians and library boards have been 
urged to assist the survey in fact-finding 
and in specific planning for post-war 
library services. 


Advancing Library Service 


“Post-War Planning for Library Serv- 
ice” is the theme of a State-wide mes- 
sage from New Mexico State Library 
Commission, recently published in New 
Mexico Library Bulletin. 

The commission, acting as a State 
Library Planning Board, is making plans 
for the advancement of library service in 
New Mexico. Recognizing that some 
areas of the State need more adequate 
library service, the commission is urging 
municipalities to include in their local 
programs definite plans for enlarged 
library buildings and increased facilities 
for better library service. 

“The members of the commission feel 
that the great majority of the people 
acquire their information through read- 
ing, and that without an informed citi- 
zenry our democratic institutions cannot 
continue to exist,” states the message. 
“They therefore ask for the interest and 
assistance of all library-minded people 
in these efforts to make reading matter 
available to all of our people in whatever 
parts of the State they may live.” 


New Buildings Planned 


A recent Virginia Library Bulletin in- 
dicates that a number of new library 
buildings may be erected in Virginia after 


the war. It is reported that a number 
of library boards in the State either are 
prepared for building or are surveying 
their local needs for new structures. 
Other boards are Known to have post- 
war planning committees assigned to the 
preparation of specific recommendations 
for activities which might be undertaken 
at present or for projects following the 
war. According to the Bulletin, some 
Virginia architects are studying library 
architecture and preparing to act as 
consultants. 

The Extension Division of Virginia 
State Library recommends that all li- 
brary boards maintain post-war planning 
committees. 


Public Library Salaries Increcsed 


Public library salaries in St. Paul, 
Minn., have been increased from 10 to 
20 percent this year over 1943, accord- 
ing to a recent statement in Minnesota 
Libraries. Increases have applied to all 
members of the staff, and have resulted 
both from salary adjustments made by 
the local civil service authorities to com- 
pensate for rising living costs, and from 
certain reclassifications in library grades 
designed to eliminate certain inequalities. 


College Library Benefits of ASTP 


Definite gains for libraries from for- 
eign-language and area units of the 
Army Specialized Training Program on 
selected college campuses have been sug- 
gested by the librarian of Bard College, 
Columbia University, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., who has assembled data 
from 16 other institutions with similar 
units. 

According to this survey, summarized 
in a recent issue of Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, at least three benefits have ac- 
crued to college libraries serving these 
units: (1) they have received official 
recognition of their work as an essential 
part of the ASTP program; (2) the li- 
brary staffs have been obliged to handle 
many unforeseen situations rapidly, and 
to give a new and highly specialized kind 
of reference aid to students; and (3) 
the library collections in geography, his- 
tory, and institutions in colleges with 
ASTP units have been overhauled 


through necessity. Further, the survey 
indicated that ASTP students, upon their 
return, may make stronger demands 
upon their community libraries for up- 
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to-date travel materials and a wide va- 
riety of foreign literature. 


A. L. A. Representatives Visit 
Latin America 


The American Library Association has 
announced the recent departure to Latin 
America of Carl H. Milam, executive sec- 
retary, and Harry M. Lydenberg, director 
of its international activities. 

These A. L. A. representatives have 
begun a 2-month trip designed to 
strengthen the relations between li- 
braries in the United States and Latin- 
American countries. They plan to visit 
American libraries administered by the 
Association in Mexico City, Managua, 
and Montevideo, as well as library schools 
and cultural institutes. They expect to 
observe the use of books and periodicals 
sent to Latin America by the Books for 
Latin America Project, by which selected 
libraries have been enabled to secure 
through the A. L. A. gifts of useful pub- 
lications from the United States. This 
project has been made possible by grants 
from foundations, 


Ten Million Books Distributed 


Final Reports of the Victory Book 
Campaign for 1942-43 indicate that, out 
of about 18 million books received, over 
10 million were selected for distribution 
to the Army and Navy, American Mer- 
chant Marine, American National Red 
Cross, United Service Organizations, War 
Prisoners Aid, War Relocation Centers, 
and to selected industrial areas. 

The Victory Book Campaign was 
financed jointly by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and the United Service 
Organizations, which shared equally the 
total cost of approximately $200,000, 
while technical knowledge and leader- 
ship were provided by the American Li- 
brary Association. The cost of distribut- 
ing the books to the various services is 
reported to have been less than 2 cents 
per volume. 

The Victory Book Campaign Board re- 
linquished its authority and responsibil- 
ity for further collection and distribution 
of bocks as of December 31, 1943. 


Plans for Rebuilding Peruvian 
National Library 


Senor Emilio Harth-Terré, Peruvian 
architect and professor in the School of 
Fine Arts at Lima, has arrived in the 
United States as a guest of the Depart- 
ment of State, according to a recent an- 
nouncement, for an observation tour of 
the larger libraries of this country. 
Senor Harth-Terré is engaged with plans 
for the rebuilding of the National Li- 
brary at Lima, which was devastated by 


~ 


fire a year ago. Plans provide for a new 
building, over twice the size of the 
former, enclosing the patio undamaged 
by fire. 

While in the United States, Senor 
Harth-Terré is reported as especially 
interested in observing such library fa- 
cilities as stacks, elevators, and air-con- 
ditioning. It is planned to include in 
the new library building in Lima an 
American-style cafeteria—announced as 
the first of its kind in Peru. Leading 
Peruvian artists are designing murals 
for the halls and reading room of the 
new National Library. 


Transportation Crisis 


The Office of War Information and 
the Office of Defense Transportation de- 
sire that libraries, along with other 
agencies, be aware that America faces a 
transportation crisis. America’s rail- 
roads and busses are operating at maxi- 
mum capacity, and war needs are in- 
creasing. Unless nonessential civilian 
travel is cut substantially, OWI points 
out that a transportation crisis may 
result. 


Through the use of their many pub- 
licity devices, libraries may cooperate 
with the Government by calling public 
attention to the need for avoiding pleas- 
ure and nonessential trips, which further 
congest already crowded transportation 
and may interfere with vital war travel. 


New Library Bulletin 


The first issue of the first volume of 
The N. L. A. Bulletin was recently pub- 
lished by the Nebraska Library Associa- 
tion. Cancellation of the annual State 
meeting last year and wartime travel re- 
strictions have made necessary the use 
of a printed publication, according to 
the editor and president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The new bulletin in its first issue in- 
cludes a list of Association officers for 
1943-44, reports of committees, “glean- 
ings” from the State library commission, 
announcements of regional meetings, a 
description of the union catalog of Ne- 
braska libraries, and several authorita- 
tive articles of general interest to 
librarians and teachers, 





Make This an “At 


Urges Office of Defense 
Transportation 


Vacation time is here again for the 
millions of American youth in schools 
and colleges throughout the land, Yes, 
also for the myriad educational execu- 
tives and instructors who have guided 
pupils and students on their courses of 
study during past months. 

True, exceptionally large numbers are 
carrying on in summer courses of study 
this year. But even they will have a 
respite from classroom work later on. 

This happy occasion usually is the sig- 
nal to make plans for summer trips to 
camps or outing spots removed from 
home surroundings, and visits with rela- 
tives or friends in other cities. In fact, 
under ordinary circumstances, the school 
vacation period is the occasion for peak 
loads on rail and bus lines. 

But things are different this year—dis- 
tinctly so. Invasion of Europe is under 
way. And armed forces of the United 
Nations are battling with increasing fury 
in other lands throughout the world. The 
“liberation” crisis is at hand. 

Launching of the European invasion 
has added to another problem on the 
home front—in the field of transporta- 
tion—declared Director J. Monroe John- 
son of the Office of Defense Transporta- 


Home Vacation” 


tion, in calling upon all civilians to elimi- 
nate all unnecessary travel during the 
emergency. 


Pressure Steadily Increasing 


“The pressure of rail shipments of war 
material has not yet reached its peak,” 
said Colonel Johnson. “Also, organized 
troop movements already have required 
that more than half of all Pullman cars 
and more than a third of all day coaches 
on the railroads be removed from regular 
service. Now, with the invasion under 
way, the pressure on our railroads will 
be steadily increasing. Troop replace- 
ments must be rushed to ports of em- 
barkation. Equipment must be available 
on instant notice to transport casualties 
and other troops returning to this coun- 
try. This crisis can be met only by cut- 
ting civilian travel to the bone.” 

Here is where the great educational 
army can rally to the cause of Victory 
in this hour of need, Colonel Johnson 
pointed out. By making this an “At 
Home Vacation,” they will help both rail 
and bus lines meet the growing traffic 
needs of our armed forces. Every vaca- 
tion trip cancelled means added travel 
facilities essential to successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

“Every community offers unlimited 
means of enjoying an ‘At Home Vacation’ 
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long to be remembered,” added Colonel 
Johnson. “Visits to historic spots, out- 
ings in parks and picnic grounds, trips 
to recreation centers—all can be com- 
bined to make the school vacation period 
both healthful and enjoyable. A visit to 
the old swimming hole, a game of tennis 
or golf, baseball, bowling, horseback rid- 
ing are just a few of the recreational ac- 
tivities that almost every community 
offers. Outdoor concerts and summer 
theaters can be added to the many things 
to do during vacation days and nights.” 


Voluntary Cooperation Sought 


In calling for united support of its 
plan to make this an “At Home Vacation,” 
the Office of Defense Transportation is 
adhering to its belief that voluntary co- 
operation can solve the war transporta- 
tion problem. Our railroads and bus 
lines are vital cogs in the war machine. 
Civilians making unnecessary trips can 
expect many inconveniences as the inva- 
sion emergency grows—long waits in ter- 
minals, standing in aisles, lack of dining 
car facilities. In fact vacationers may 
be unable to get home from their trips, 
with trains required for troop movements 
on sudden notice. 


All Need Periods of Relaxation 
and Recreation . 


So, make this an “At Home Vacation.” 
Yes, enjoy your summer rest period, but 
do it in home surroundings or at places 
nearby. We all need periods of relax- 
ation and recreation for the big war job 
ahead. But help meet the invasion crisis 
by keeping off the railroads and bus lines, 
unless your trip is absolutely necessary. 
This will hasten the time when you can 
take that trip and enjoy it to the fullest in 
the happy days following Victory. 





Film on Magnesium 


Available 


“Magnesium—Metal from the Sea,” a 
motion picture recently released by the 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, describes how this essential ma- 
terial is created from common sea water 
and from salt brines. 

Applications for short-term loans of 
this film should be addressed to the Bu- 
reau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., and 
should state specifically that the bor- 
rower is equipped to show 16-millimeter 
sound films. No charge is made for use 
of the film, but the exhibitor is expected 
to pay transportation charges and for 
loss or damage other than normal wear. 


School Health and 
Physical Education 


Extent of Public High- 
School Enrollment 


Only 50.1 percent of the 1942-43 high- 
school junior and senior boys in public 
high schools were enrolled in physical 
education classes. Compared, however, 
with 43.8 percent the year before, this 
indicates 6.3 percent improvement. The 
percentage of girls enrolled in physical 
education increased from 42.2 percent 
to 46.7 percent in the same time. These 
figures are based on data collected by 
the U. S. Office of Education from 992 
school systems of different sizes in its 
October 1943 study, and published in 
Circular No. 227, recently released. 

For health education, 452 school sys- 
tems reported that in the past 2 years of 
high school 20 percent of the boys and 
the same percent of girls were enrolled in 
health education. These figures indi- 
cate an increase over the previous year 
of 2.3 percent for boys and 1.2 percent 
for girls. 

The greatest enrollment gain in both 
physical education and health is shown 
by the county and independent rural dis- 
tricts. These schools show absolute if- 
creases in physical and health education 


enrollmerfts despite reduction in total 
student body. They have outstripped 
the larger systems in these vital services 
in the face of unusually heavy teacher 
losses, 

Assuming the school systems reporting 
are reasonably representative of the Na- 
tion, it may be estimated that of the 2,- 
306,000 high-school juniors and seniors 
about 1,153,000 are not enrolled in physi- 
cal education and about 1,838,000 are not 
enrolled in health education. 

Thus, we are faced with an estimate 
that about half of our boys and girls in 
the last 2 years of high school are re- 
ceiving no physical training in school and 
four-fifths are without health instruc- 
tion. Because a special emphasis has 
been placed on preinduction training in 
the last 2 years of high school, we can be 
fairly certain that the situation in physi- 
cal and health education in these years 
is better than in the earlier years. 


Some Causes Cited 


A number of causes are probably re- 
sponsible for the fact that so many of 
our high-school pupils are not receiving 
instruction in physical education and 
health education. Basically the trouble 
lies with our people as a whole for we 


Enrollrient in public high school in physical education and health 
education, 1942-43 and 1943-44 . 
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PERCENT OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN LAST 2 YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
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ington 25, D.C. 


have too often placed health values be- 
low dollar yalues. Taxpayers and school 
people have verbally emphasized the im- 
portance of correcting health defects and 

eveloping physical fitness but have too 
frequently failed to provide needed funds 
or to put into practice beliefs advocated. 
We have been too prone to be satisfied 
with high-school athletic teams, the 
while doing nothing for the other 90 
percent of students. + 

Many schools which otherwise would 
have improved their programs in health 
and physical education have been stopped 
by the shortage of teachers. Among 273,- 
000 teachers who left the profession be- 
tween 1941 and 1943, were a large number 
of both men and women teachers of 
physical education. At least 37 States 
now issue wartime emergency teaching 
certificates. Twenty-eight of 41 States 
replying in a recent study’ issue emer- 
gency certificates in physical education 
to persons who have had no professional 
training in this field. All but one of these 
States did require such training of their 
teachers before the war. 

It is therefore most gratifying that 
despite these and other difficulties there 
has been an increased emphasis on health 
and physical education in 70 percent of 
our high schools.’ The yalue of prein- 


1Cobb, Louise S., and Landreth, Verne S. 
“War Emergency Certification in Physical 
Education in the United States,” The Re- 
search Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4, December 
1943. 

*“The Nation’s Schools after a Year at 
War.” National Education Association Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XXI, No. 2, April 1943. 





duction training for physical fitness is 
evidenced in soldier opinion. Of soldiers 
under 25 years of age who have attended 
high school, 92 percent rated physical 
conditioning as important while 86 per- 
cent of all soldiers rated it as important, 
in-each case these were the highest rat- 
ings given any item.° 


School Camps 


The passage of the Desmond School 
Camp Bill by the 1944 New York State 
Legislature gives the board of educa- 
tion in any school district authority to 
establish camps on lands acquired by 
the school district by purchase, gift, 
grant or devise, or on land the use of 
which has otherwise been acquired by 
such school district for camp purposes, 
Such camps are to furnish education, 
physical training, recreation and other 
such instruction as the board may 
deem proper for school-age children. 
The schoo] district is authorized to ap- 
propriate funds necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the law. Governor 
Dewey in signing the bill stated: 


Not only does this bill supply an 
excellent means for benefiting the 
health and minds of children, but it 
constitutes a substantial aid in miti- 
gating the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Senator Thomas Desmond, of New- 
burgh, author of the bill, summarized the 


3 EpuCATION FoR Victory, Vol. 2, No. 17, 
March 3, 1944, p. 7. 

















































possibilities of school camps in extend- 
ing education opportunities to children 
under this new law as follows: 


With this new law education in 
New York Staté has taken another 
forward step. Our teachers and 
physical education instructors will 
have another medium for conduct- 
ing their noble work of moulding to- 
morrow’s good citizens. 

We cannot overestimate the bene- 
fits to be derived from the establish- 
ment of school camps, particularly in 
this time of war when we are con- 
fronted by a rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Interest in school camps has been de- 
veloped rapidly in New York State. The 
physical education and recreation staff 
of the health and physical education di- 
vision have been working with local 
school officials in developing the pro- 
gram. The Cortland State Teachers 
College has for many years required 
camp training of majors in health, physi- 
cal education and recreation. Superin- 
tendent Hammond, while chairman of 
the school camp committee of the New 
York State Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, initiated 
a camp at Catskill which was conducted 
by two Cortland graduates. This camp 
was dedicated by Mrs. Roosevelt, June 
1941. This camping committee, now 
under the direction of C. M. Miles of the 
State Education Department, has been 
hard at work getting legislation and de- 
veloping programs for the State-wide 
Education Association. 

This year undergraduates from 11 
State teachers colleges attended a special 
undergraduate camp institute from June 
5 to 15 at National Camp. Camp 
courses are being offered this summer at 
Cortland State Teachers College and 
Cornell University. The course at Cort- 
land State Teachers College is scheduled 
for August 7th through the 18th so that 
those who wish to do concentrated work 
may attend the camping course without 
attending the whole summer session. 

The camp training course at Tanager 
Lodge in the Adirondack Mountains 
which was initiated several years ago 
will be increased this year. 

Several school districts in the State 
have been conducting experiments in 
school camps including the following: 
Catskill, Sharon Springs, Ithaca, New- 
ark Valley, Chappaqua, Saratoga 
Springs, and Hempstead. 

Action by the legislature on the school 
camp bill no doubt will stimulate other 
school districts to develop school camp 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Government Activities 


Enlisted Reservists to 
Receive College Training 


Members of the Army Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve who were not over 17 years 
and 9 months of age on June 1, 1944, were 
given the opportunity of obtaining from 
3 to 9 months’ formal college education 
before entering upon air training. This 
opportunity, the’ War Department an- 
nounced, was made possible by the ex- 
pansion of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Reserve Program, under which the 
college training is provided. 

The Air Corps Enlisted Reserve mem- 
bers were to enter selected colleges and 
universities on June 1 or shortly there- 
after, to pursue courses important to 
their future combat crew training or 
other assignment inthe Army Air Forces. 
Their academic work will be at the col- 
lege level, and will include courses in 
mathematics, physics, history, English, 
geography, and other subjects, given in 
12-week terms. (See article in this issue 
on the Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program, page 16. 


Deferment of Students 
Preporing for the Ministry 


The Selective Service regulation con- 
cerning the deferment of students pre- 
paring for the ministry has been 
amended so as “to authorize the defer- 
ment into class IV-D of a registrant who 
has been accepted for admittance to a 
recognized theological or divinity school 
who, under the general direction of such 
theological or divinity school, is pursuing 
a specific full-time course of study on an 
accelerated basis and who has been for- 
mally accepted as a candidate for the 
ministry bythe highest authority gov- 
erning ordination of a recognized church, 
religious sect, or religious organization.” 


Training Opportunities for 
Discharged Veterans 


Discharged war veterans are offered 
opportunities by the training programs 
of the War Manpower Commission and 
the Federal Security Agency to qualify 
themselves for jobs. The training is 
available through vocational and college 
courses or on the job. There are five 
specific training programs, as follows: 





1. War Manpower Commission Ap- 
prentice Training Service—Helps in- 
dustrial plants organize sound training 
programs and assists in !abor relations 
aspects of training. 

2. Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training Program.—Operates 
through more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities, and provides short, intensive 
courses, including engineering, chemis- 
try, physics, and business management. 
Administered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation of the Federal Security Agency 


through selected colleges and uni- 
versities. 
3. Food War Training Program.— 


Trains farmers in methods of achieving 
production goals, in the maintenance 
and repair of farm machinery, and 
trains new agricultural workers. Ad- 
ministered by U. S. Office of Education 
through State boards of vocational edu- 
cation and local vocational agricultural 
schools, 

4. War Manpower Commission Train- 
ing Within Industry Service—In coop- 
eration with private industry and with 
State boards of vocational education, 
provides intensive, short courses for su- 
pervisors and instructors. 

5. Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers Program.—Conducts 
training in vocational schools or in 
plants, training new and employed work- 
ers in specific, single skills, and “up- 
grades” workers for more responsible 
jobs. Administered by U. S. Office of 
Education through State and local 
boards of vocational education. 

These services, Chairman McNutt of 
the War Manpower Commission states, 
have already trained more than 12,- 
000,000 workers for war industries. 


Cooperation With Local 
Committees 


The Veterans Employment Service of 
the War Manpower Commission cooper- 
ates with the local veterans service com- 
mittees in discovering the training needs 
of the veteran in relation to employment. 
All of the training agencies are equipped 
to help him obtain the kind of training 
most suited to his needs to enable him 
to get a job in war industry or to advance 
to a more responsible job if he is already 
employed. 

Veterans can obtain, and it is desirable 
that they seek, such training as will place 





them on the highest occupational level 
of their individual qualifications—as pro- 
duction workers in war plants, supervi- 
sors, technical specialists, apprentices, or 
as agricultural workers. 

The Chairman states that “It would be 
desirable for war production employers 
to refer discharged service personnel 
whom they employ to the vocational 
schools or colleges’ for training or pro- 
vide them with induction training pro- 
gramsin the plant. Training on the job, 
of course, should go on at all times.” 

Mr. McNutt emphasizes that post-war 
training facilities for veterans and war 
workers will be extensive, in view of the 
greatly expanded training equipment of 
schools and colleges made necessary by 
the war. 


Women in Federal War 
Training Courses 


The War Manpower Commission re- 
ports that from July 1, 1940, to March 
31, 1944, a total of 2,461,943 women were 
enrolled in public vocational and college 
war training programs conducted in the 
48 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. This 
number included 256,577 enrolled by the 
National Youth Administration, which 
was discontinued in March 1943. 

Of the 230,411 women enrolled in col- 
lege courses under the Engineering, 
Science and Management War Training 
program administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education through selected colleges 
and universities, 19 percent were in en- 
gineering drawing and similar subjects 
applicable to many types of war produc- 
tion jobs. The remainder were in such 
subjects as personnel and labor relations, 
inspection and testing, communications, 
engineering fundamentals, and industrial 
organization and management. 

The enrollments in the vocational pro- 
grams were: 1,136,576 in vocational train- 
ing for war production and 678,379 in food 
war production, administered by the Of- 
fice of Education through State boards 
for vocational education and local public 
schools; and 160,000 in training-within- 
industry courses, administered by the 
War Manpower Commission. 

Women trained in federally financed 
training programs, the War Manpower 
Commission states, are now employed in 
almost every type of war job. Many of 
the women who began as trainees in the 
earlier stages of the training programs 
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are now veteran employees and in a large 
number of instances hold important su- 
pervisory positions. 


ESMWT Mathematics 
and Physics Courses for 


High-School Teachers 


To meet a staggering loss of teachers 
which in 1942-43 reached a total of 
192,500, the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training program is 
continuing to offer tuition-free mathe- 
matics and physics courses for high- 
school teachers. Since 1942, some 8,500 
teachers and prospective teachers have 
enrolled in these courses which in most 
States can be used in combination with 
suitable prerequisites to qualify for 
temporary teaching certificates for 
high-school mathematics and physics 
teaching. 

A considerable number of colleges and 
universities will again offer these courses 
this summer. Incomplete records so far 
available indicate that the following in- 
stitutions plan this summer instruction: 


Mathematics 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, Ala. 

University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Physics 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 


a. 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 

Mo. 

Mississippi State College, State 

College, Miss. 

University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

West Virginia State College, In- 
stitute, W. Va. 

Certificates of successful completion 
will be given those who satisfy all re- 
quirements in these courses. 

Inquiry concerning enrollment ir these 
courses should be addressed to the 
ESMWT institutional representative or 
to the registrar at institutions partici- 
pating in ESMWT. 

At Cornell University each student 
may select a program of study from the 
following list of tuition-free offerings: 


Fundamental 
Physics. 

Electron Physics. 

Mathematics for 


Principles of 


Teachers of 


Physics. 
Applied Physics. 
Physical Equipment—its design, 


construction, and maintenance, 


Institution Activities 


Collaboration Between 
College and Community 


A distinctive feature of the program of 
Sarah Lawrence College is its recogni- 
tion of the value of experience gained in 
off-campus work. Field experience is 
considered an important part of the stu- 
dent’s program, and the resources of the 
surrounding community afford wide op- 
portunity in this respect for students in 
such courses as music, art, psychology, 
and science. In social science courses, in 
particular, the resources of the commu- 
nity are extensively used. The college 
has adopted as a basic principle that a 
fully rounded education must include the 
kind of first-hand learning which comes 
through participating in the life of the 
community, by being identified with in- 
dividuals and groups functioning in dif- 
ferent capacities. The war has intensi- 
fied the working out of this principle. 


Integration Project 


A project which the college has been 
carrying on in cooperation with the City 
of Yonkers has bearing on the war and 
has perhaps greater significance for the 
post-war period. The project is con- 
cerned with bringing about a better feel- 
ing of integration between the 35 differ- 
ent nationality and racial groups in that 
city. This project is briefly summarized 
below from a report made by the college 
of the first year’s collaboration in the 
enterprise. 

Early in 1942 the college arranged to 
bring together on the campus various 
types of community leaders from six 
towns of south Westchester County. In 
April 1942 of that year it held the first 
of seven round tables dealing with the 
role of minority groups in winning the 
war and the peace. Under the title An 
Invitation to Discussion, a prospectus of 
the seven meetings had been prepared by 
faculty and students and sent to the lead- 
ers of various community groups. A par- 
agraph of the invitation read as follows: 

“At Sarah Lawrence College a number 
of us are interested in discussing from 
various angles the role of the foreign- 
language, religious, and racial groups in 
the all-out drive to victory. As histori- 
ans, we are interested in examining 
together, with our friends in the commu- 
nity, the contributions of the various im- 
migrant groups to the building of Ameri- 
can life and culture. As sociologists, we 
are interested in examining, with those 
who have had day-to-day experiences in 
such matters, the role of the minority 
groups in a democratic community. As 





citizens of this community, we are in- 
terested in taking joint action with our 
neighbors to prevent the enemy from Stir- 
ring up suspicion and antagonism be- 
tween the various nationality, religious, 
and racial groups which make up the 
great majority of the nation we are de- 
fending.” 


Testimony of Town Leaders 


Practically all the groups were repre- 
sented at the first meeting and took part 
in the discussion. “There were many dis- 
tinguished discussion leaders from Wash- 
ington, Albany, New York City, etc., who 
helped in maintaining a high level of dis- 
cussion; but the most valuable part, from 
the point of view of faculty and student 
participations, was the testmony and 
practical suggestions of the various types 
of leaders from the six local towns. 

“It was the police judge and the con- 
sumer cooperative manager from Tucka- 
hoe, the Y. W. C. A. secretary from Yon- 
kers, the public-school teacher from 
Bronxville, the member of the Housing 
Authority in Mount Vernon, and many 
other down-to-earth local functionaries, 
who were responsible for getting the pro- 
gram from the level of theoretical discus- 
sion of general symptoms, courses, and 
remedies, to the level of ‘What are we 
going to do about it, right here in our 
own local communities?’ 

“Operating under the slogan ‘United 
Nations Start on Main Street,’ these local 
leaders formed themselves into what be- 
came known as “The Southwestchester 
Unit Nationalities Coordinating Com- 


. mittee,’ with representatives from each 


of the participating communities and 
with a chairman from Bronxville. For 
five Saturdays this steering committee 
worked out an item-by-item follow-up 
program for eliminating misunderstand- 
ings for bad feelings between groups in 
the local communities. 


Campus a Common Meeting 


Ground 


“The setting up of this intercom- 
munity United Nationalities Committee 
marks a new chapter in the story of the 
relationship between college and com- 
munity. Not only was the college cam- 
pus the prime mover in bringing these 
leaders together, and in forcefully call- 
ing attention to the wartime importance 
of this problem; but it has also subse- 
quently served as common meeting 
ground for comparing notes and thrash- 
ing out new possibilities.” 

During the summer and fall of 1942 
the Yonkers subcommittee completed 
plans for a series of nationality-culture 
exhibits to be held on Sundays in their 
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local museum and the college invited 
those who had participated 'in the Spring 
round tables to meet together and see 
some of the folk-festival material that 
was in process of being worked out. 
Those most actively interested in the 
Southwestchester program were invited 
to discuss with Louis Adamic the sig- 
nificance of what had been accomplished 
to date and of what might be accom- 
plished in the near and long-range 
future. 

Yonkers, because of its size and large 
number of minority groups, had been se- 
lected at the outset by the Coordinating 
Committee to carry on a pioneering job 
designed to determine what to do and 
how to do it. With the cooperation of 
the Sarah Lawrence faculty and stu- 
dents, a subcommittee known as the 
United Nationalities Council of Yonkers 
was formed, Having an active member- 
ship of around 60, composed of repre- 
sentatives from every numerically sig- 
nificant nationality, religious, and racial 
group in the city, the Council has an offi- 
cial constitution and charter of aims and 
purposes; and “a pioneering record of 
actual accomplishment on the folk- 
festival and adult education ends of an 
intercultural program.” 


Scholarships for Greek 
Students 


One hundred and sixty 4-year scholar- 
ships have been offered to students from 
Greece by colleges and universities in 
the United States. Valued at nearly 
$800,000, the scholarships are offered by 
more than 100 institutions, and provide 
either tuition and maintenance or 
tuition plus the opportunity to earn 
maintenance. ; 

The scholarships are offered in re- 
sponse to an appeal to institutions of 
higher education made in October 1943 
by the Anglo-American-Hellenic Bureau 
of Education, an organization of grad- 
uates of universities in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada, whose aim is 
to make possible the higher education of 
a number of meritorious students from 
Greece, so that they may return to their 
own country after the war to help direct 
reconstruction. 

It is intended that the students selected 
to receive the scholarships shall be from 
Greece, and not American-born students 
of Greek parentage. Both men and 
women will be eligible. Only those will 


be recommended who have a command 
of the English language and are able to 
meet the college and university require- 
ments. 


Appointments will not be made until 
Greece is liberated. In the meantime, 
with the assistance of the Greek Gov- 
ernment in exile, the Bureau is attempt- 
ing to find students from various refugee 
camps in the Middle East, South Africa, 
and the Belgian Congo who can meet 
the entrance requirements of American 
colleges and universities, to come to the 
United States this fall. The following 
paragraphs indicate the method of selec- 
tion after liberation has been accom- 
plished: 

“The University of Athens Committee 
will ask the principals of all the Greek 
gymnasia for the names of all the meri- 
torious and deserving seniors to whom 
applications for scholarships will be 
mailed by the Secretary of the Athens 
Committee. The committee will select 
three deserving students, of the highest 
merit, from: each gymnasium and mail 
their applications to our Bureau. The 
General Advisory Board of our Bureau 
will select one student from each to 
whom it will award a_ scholarship. 
Scholars will not be selected successively 
from the same prefect, county or town 
until all other prefects have had an op- 


portunity to have students chosen from 
their districts. This method of selec- 
tion will be followed, as nearly as pos- 
sible, for graduate students.” 

The Anglo-American-Hellenic Bureau 
of Education is making the following 
arrangements to assist students in meet- 
ing college and university entrance re- 
quirements: 

“(1) For students who will come for 
specialized studies, it is enlisting the 
cooperation of as many retired profes- 
sors of ancient Greek as are willing to 
go to the universities of Athens and 
Salonika to teach these students Eng- 
lish and American methods of study. 

“(2) For undergraduate students, a 
group of American-born and American- 
educated students of Greek parentage 
will be sent to Greece, and through the 
cooperation of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Executive Council of Edu- 
cation will be assigned to the various 
Greek gymnasia to teach the candidates 
English and assist them to take the 
subjects prerequisite for their admission 
to the American universities.” 









Inter-American 


Educational Relations 








Services of the 


U. S. Office of Education 


During the past 3 years many teach- 
ers, students, and other groups inter- 
ested in the promotion of a@ more com- 
plete understanding between the nations 

~Of the Western Hemisphere have turned 
to the U.S. Office of Education for assist- 
ance, information, and advice. In an 
effort to meet these increasing demands 
emanating not only from every section 
of the United States but from the other 
Americas as well, the Office has devel- 
oped a number of services in this field. 
Many of these are the responsibility of 
the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations; others are handled by 
other divisions of the Office. These 
services are described in the following re- 
port prepared by Jessie A. Lane, Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations. 





Exchange of Personnel 


One of the primary responsibilities of 
the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations is in connection with the 
exchange of educational personnel with 
the other American republics. These ex- 
changes, which are administered in co- 
operation with the Department of State, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and other Government 
agencies, include: 


Professorships 

By the terms of the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations adopted at Buenos Aires 
in 1936, each ratifying government may 
select, from panels submitted by each of 
the other signatory nations, a visiting 
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professor who, for a period of 2 years, 
will lecture, conduct regular courses of 
instruction, or engage in special research 
in a designated institution or center. 
Professors certified for these positions by 
the United States Government must be 
native-born or naturalized citizens, must 
occupy a position of professorial rank in 
an institution of collegiate grade, must 
have done scholarly work in the field of 
their choice, and must possess a thorough 
knowledge of the language of the coun- 
tries to which they are to be sent (in the 
case of Brazil, Spanish or French may 
be substituted for Portuguese). Persons 
of either sex, and of any race or creed 
who have attained distinction in any 
organized field of study may be consid- 
ered for these appointments. 


Fellowships 


Two fellowships to be awarded an- 
nually by each ratifying government to 
graduate students and teachers from 
each of the other republics, were also 
provided for in the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention. In addition to the citizenship 
qualification, successful candidates for 
these awards must possess a working 
knowledge of the language of the country 
in which they wish to study. They must 
also have in mind a definite and meri- 
torious research project, and their scho- 
lastic history must clearly demonstrate 
their ability to carry that project through 
to a successful conclusion. (No fellow- 
ship awards will be made by the United 
States Government during the war.) 


Teacher Exchanges 

A limited number of opportunities for 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers in the United States who wish to 
teach in the other American Republics 
are also available. These teachers are 
selected for definite positions in those 
countries making the requests. To date, 
requests have been received for English, 
home economics, physical education, and 
mathematics teachers on the various 
grade levels. 

The second phase of this program con- 
cerns the reception by the United States 
Government of teachers from the other 
Americas who wish to study and observe 
the working of the educational system 
here. These visitors are generally as- 
signed to an American university for a 
period of intensive preparatory study 
under the joint supervision of the U. S. 
Office of Education and competent local 
Officials. At the close of this period, ar- 
rangements are made for each of them 
to spend a number of weeks observing 
and participating in the activities of a 
representative school in which the type 


of work of his particular interest is be- 
ing done. 


General School Service 


The School Service Section of the Di- 
vision of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, which was established under 
the joint sponsorship of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is 
organized to serve administrators, teach- 
ers, and adult students of schools and 
colleges in the United States in which 
Inter-American studies are being intro- 
duced or expanded. 

The types of service most frequently 
requested concern the organization of 
units and courses of study on all grade 
levels, suitable text and reference books 
for students of all ages, suggestions for 
programs for special days and celebra- 
tions, sources of information on special 
topics, desirable extracurricular activi- 
ties, and free instructional materials 
available for distribution. In many 
cases, the answer to the request can be 
furnished in the form of a bulletin or 
pamphlet. (Publications should not be 
requested by children.) Adequate sup- 
plies of approximately 40 different pub- 
lications are usually available. The 
majority of them are provided by the 
Office of the Coordinator; others have 
been prepared under the supervision of 
various divisions of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Loan Packeis 


In order to familiarize teachers, stu- 
dents, and others interested in inter- 
@merican studies with the many useful 
and timely publications in the field which 
are free, or available at low cost, a series 
of loan packets under the general title 
Inter-American Friendship and Under- 
standing has been assembled. The con- 
tents of each packet vary with the title 
under which it is assembled. Generally 
Speaking, they include maps, bibliog- 
raphies, suggestions for club activities, 
descriptive pamphlets, conference re- 
ports, units and courses of study, an 
other instructional and content mate- 
rials of various types. While special 
attention has been given to the needs of 
the elementary, high-school and college 
teachers, the sponsors of pan-American 
clubs, and the teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, the interests of individuals 
and groups outside of the educational 
world have not been neglected. To date, 
15 different packets with 150 duplicates 
of each have been prepared and are in 
circulation. 

The packets are loaned free of charge 
for a period of 2 weeks. Two packets 




































































may be borrowed at one time. Persons 
interested should write to the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. for 
a complete list of titles and an applica- 
tion blank. 


Exhibits 

As a further aid to schools desiring to 
stimulate a real interest in inter-Ameri- 
can studies, the Library Service Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education, in coop- 
ération with the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, has 
assembled a number of traveling ex- 
hibits and portfolios of photographs 
which may be borrowed by schools and 
libraries. 

Recent books, magazines, and pamph- 
lets suitable for classroom use, flags, 
maps, pictures, stamps, handicrafts, rep- 
resentative products, and records of 
Latin-American folk and popular music 
are included in each exhibit. Accom- 
panying it is a Teacher’s Manual in 
which information concerning the items 
and suggestions for their use, are given. 
Of the 160 exhibits now available, 150 
are of general interest, and 10 concern 
the art of the other Americas. 

Approximately 100 photographic re- 
productions are included on the 30 panels 
in each of the 500 portfolios. Each is 
accompanied by a brief descriptive text. 
A reading guide to the literature in the 
field is also provided. 

These materials are loaned through 
the Library Service Division, and all 
correspondence concerning them should 
be addressed to that Division. 


Pan-American Clubs 


In response to the many requests for 
assistance from the sponsors of Pan- 
American clubs, the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations has de- 
veloped a service program designed to 
further the work of these groups, and to 
establish contacts between them and 
similar clubs in the other Americas. 

For those who are willing to share 
their experiences, plans, and programs 
with others in search of new ideas, the 
Division acts as a clearinghouse. News 
letters reporting the current activities of 
local groups have been published; a reg- 
ister of all known clubs has also been 
established. Pertinent and timely pub- 
lications dealing with the forms of or- 
ganization, the aims to be achieved, the 
problems encountered, and original and 
constructive activities of interest to 
young people have been assembled in the 
Division offices for reference purposes, 
and when possible, for free distribution. 


(Turn to page 22) 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 


and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





“The Schools Find Roots in the Earth” 


An illustration of how high-school pu- 
pils are doing their bit in helping to win 
the war through food production comes 
from Philadelphia. During the winter 
and spring months of 1943 and again in 
1944 courses relating to farm activities 
were offered in both junior and senior 
high schools. These courses are pri- 
marily preparatory to employment in 
farm work and such employment is defi- 
nitely a part of the complete plan. 

During the spring months of 1943 some 
2,000 students were registered, and tracts 
of land totaling about 60 acres at two of 
the schools were placed under cultivation 
by the students to provide food for the 
school lunches. During the summer 
those 60 acres were kept in operation, and 
after being harvested the products were 
processed and canned; in this way 17,000 
quarts of food were made ready to help 
out the school lunches. Also during the 
summer 900 of these students were sent 
to farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Vermont to work for pay. 

One result of this experience has been 
to vitalize the courses in agriculture and 
horticulture offered in the _ schools. 
These courses are now planned on a 12- 
month basis, each student spending 10 
months in school and 2 months as ap- 
prentice on a farm, in a dairy, in a plant 
nursery, or in a State forest. Arrange- 
ments have been made for pupils to be 
employed in various farm activities 
again during 1944 on school plots, on 
farms in Pennsylvania and other States, 
and in dairies and nurseries. In making 
these work facilities available the schools 
have had the cooperation of business, in- 
dustry, and several agricultural groups 
including the Extension Service, the 


Friends of the Land, the Horticultural . 


Society, and the Fairmont Park Commis- 
sion. 

The broader educational significance of 
the program is summed up in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“From an educational point of view the 
agricultural program sees as its special 
function in the school system the teach- 
ing of the community through the par- 
ents and children the two important les- 





sons learned by America during this 
war—first, the lesson of conservation 
which teaches that the productive re- 
sources of the earth are limited and can 
be saved and used only at the expense of 
the best and most efficient physical and 
mental effort; and second, that all indi- 
viduals in the American community are 
responsible 24 hours of the day for the 
welfare and the efficiency of the com- 
munity in which they live.” 


Fifth War Loan 
Drive 


Schools Participate 
During Vacation 


Students, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators have been planning how they 
can best help the Nation reach its 16- 
billion-dollar war bond and stamp sales 
goal in the Fifth War Loan Drive. In 
many States the schools have “beat the 
gun” by holding special pre-Fifth War 
Loan campaigns, according to a report 
from the Education Section of the War 
Finance Division, Treasury Department. 
The report includes the following notes 
describing activities of the schools and 
4-H Clubs. 

New Orleans schoo] boys and girls par- 
ticipated in a “Junior Fifth War Loan 
Drive” between May 1 and May 15. The 
most successful bond salesmen from each 
school were invited to be honor guests 
at the special Quiz Kids broadcast on 
June 10. School bands and orchestras 
appeared on the radio program in trib- 
ute to the students’ efforts. 

In Michigan thousands of youngsters 
volunteered for the army of “Junior 
Gallants,” pledged to sell $500 worth of 
E Bonds before June 2, The State War 
Finance office expects these star sales- 
men to better their record of $37,000,000 
worth of bonds sold during the Fourth 
War Loan. 

War savings officials in both Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., used the 
schools as rallying places in an effort 


to meet the community sales quota ina 
single day. Cape Girardeau, which 
found a similar plan successful during 
the ldst loan drive, again turned its 
school into “Induction Centers.” All 
residents reported for induction (filling 
out of bond pledges) at a specified time. 


Bond-o-Grams for Heroes 


Boys and girls in Ohio have filled out 
bond-o-grams, special messages in which 
they report to their hero or heroine in 
the armed forces how much money they 
hope to save and how they intend to 
earn it. 

Both Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
have a similar plan for maintaining a 
high level of student savings during the 
summer and particularly during the 
Fifth War Loan Drive. 

Oklahoma school people launched an 
educational campaign for the purpose of 
explaining the how and why of war 
finance to the general public. Press re- 
leases, public rallies, civic club study 
groups and radio speakers followed a 
study outline prepared by the State edu- 
cation committee. 


Baseball Tickets Boost Sales 


In Atlanta, Ga., the schools increased 
their Fifth War Loan sales by offering a 
free baseball ticket with each student 
sale of a $25 war bond. During the 
week of June 20-24 every night game of 
the Atlanta Baseball Crackers honored 
these student tickets. 

In Newark, N. J., students have set 
their Fifth War Loan goal as a 750-bed 
evacuation hospital costing $90,000. 
Schools have assumed a proportionate 
share of the “beds” and have agreed to 
allocate all additional sales to financing 
field ambulances for the Newark Schools- 
at-War Hospital. 

Students in Hawaii who expect to work 
in the student crops corps during the 
summer have pledged to turn 75 percent 
of their earnings into war bonds. 

Practically every county and State war 
finance committee in the Nation will en- 
list the energy of local youth during the 
loan and following it. Canvassing, tak- 
ing pledges, delivering bonds, and writ- 
ing special appeals to the family are 
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some of the tasks school boys and girls 
perform during this crucial summer of 
the war. 


4-H Clubs Active Now 


The 1,700,000 boys and girls in the 4-H 
Clubs of America not only garden, can, 
and tend livestock, but they invest their 
earnings in war bonds. 

Since Pearl Harbor, club members 
have bought or sold to their neighbors 
$30,000,000 worth of war bonds. The 
youngsters are resourceful in thinking 
up ways to dramatize the importance of 
bond buying. 


In rural New York, club members sold 
nearly $2,000,000 in bonds, enough to 
finance a fleet of 25 pursuit ships. 
Herkimer County 4-H’ers organized en- 
tertainment troupes which appeared at 
local Grange meetings and at war bond 
auctions. Boys and girls throughout the 
State wrote letters to farm families, can- 
vassed farm-to-farm, and spoke at 
Grange meetings in order to meet the 
goals they had set for themselves. 

A group of 4-H girls in Schuylkill 
County, Pa., set up a bond and stamp 
booth at the weekly farmers’ market. 
Their sales averaged over $1,000 a month. 


Wartime Counseling 


Guidance and the War 


In an effort to aid both youth and ad- 
ults in meeting post-war vocational prob- 
lems, many conferences are being held 
all over the country. Following are ac- 
counts of three that are fairly represent- 
ative of all of them. 

The New-Jersey State Guidance and 
Personne! Association and Rutgers Uni- 
versity School of Education recently held 
their 1944 spring conference at New 
Brunswick, with more than 300 delegates 
present. 

Among the speakers was John A. Mc- 
Carthy, assistant State commissioner of 
education, who warned the guidance 
counselors that retraining of industrial 
workers and nondisabled veterans in the 
peacetime era would probably meet with 
more difficulty than at present. He out- 
lined five fields for the post-war guid- 
ance of youth and adults: 

1. The service occupations in hotels, 
restaurants, beauty parlors, barber shops, 
and amusement places will continue to 
require trained workers at good salaries, 

2. The building industry will provide a 
million homes each year for 10 years 
after victory. 

3. Distribution of food, machinery, 
household appliances, building materials, 
textiles, fuels, and clothing will afford 
many opportunities in the post-war era 
if the productive power of our farms and 
factories is to be utilized. 

4. The value of apprenticeship as a 
means of producing skilled workers must 
be impressed on American youth. 

5. More vocational training programs 
after the war will be coeducational than 
in the past, for women have proven their 
worth in industry and will continue to 
do so in certain occupational fields. 

it was indicated by various speakers 
that simply providing jobs for returning 


veterans will not be sufficient unless 
there is a plan by which they also achieve 
happiness, stability, personal liberty, and 
individual opportunity of expression. 

Those on the committee for the con- 
ference included: C, E. Partch, chair- 
man; Charles A. Davis; Cleo Scott Find- 
ley; Charles W. Hamilton; John A. Mc- 
Carthy; Edward W. Rice; H. H. Ryan; 
Sister Teresa Gertrude, O. S. B; Hanna 
Stiglity; Lloyd N. Yepsen; and R. B. 
Cunliffe. 

* 


In North Carolina the Southeastern 
Regional Conference of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association met at 
Raleigh recently to diseuss the guidance 
‘problem that is growing rapidly because 
of wartime conditions. Harry A. Jager, 
Chief of the Occupationa] Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, stated that the counseling 
service is of tremendous importance to 
the 30 million people who are or will be 
dislocated by wartime conditions, and 
this service can best be offered by the 
local communities to which most of the 
30 million will return. People involved 
in this vast dislocation include discharged 
members of the armed services, overage 
employees now in war industries, the 6 
million women in war jobs, those 20 
years old or less who left school because 
of war jobs, and the couple of million 
students leaving school every year. 
Somehow, some place must be found in 
the national economy for all these 
people. 

* 


In Iowa a vocational guidance con- 
ference was held on March 17 at Maquo- 
keta with more than 250 high-school 
Students from other towns, 350 Maquo- 
keta high-school students, and 150 


adults attending. In round table dis- 
cussions high-school students were 
urged to stay in school, to secure as much 
additional training as possible, and to 
get a variety of job experiences by work- 
ing while in school. Russell M. Vifquain 
of the Agricultural Division, Iowa State 
College, urged that, “It isn’t what you 
take in school, but how you take it.” 

In the adult conference, Frank S. 
Endicott of Northwestern University 
stated to teachers that careful and 
regular contacts with the home, a com- 
munity council, and adequate library 
facilities are vital in a youth guidance 
program. 


* 


The fourteenth Principals-Freshmen 
Conference was held under the sponsor- 
ship of Wayne University to afford school 
Officials the opportunity of learning the 
opinions of students on the value of their 
high-school studies as preparation for 
college. 

David D. Henry, executive vice presi- 
dent of Wayne University, declared 
that as a result of the war the schools 
will need a general guidance program so 
extensive that educators will be con- 
fronted with the “tremendous job of 
training their entire staffs to be coun- 
selors.” He stated that “One of the most 
important areas for new interpretation 
is in the field of occupational guidance. 
Whatever we may personally think about 
education for education’s sake, or of 
training for general competence, we 
must recognize that both students and 
parents look to education to have a spe- 
cific relationship to occupational and 
professional placement. Further, they 
expect the educational personnel to be 
expert in supplying effective guidance. 

One of our major deficiencies in guid- 
ance information is up-to-date scien- 
tific information about occupational 
needs of our community. Too often we 
wait for a professional group to come to 
a complete shortage of recruits before 
we anticipate the changing demands. 
The result of this delay usually is undue 
pressure from an occupational group for 
replacements, which in turn produces 
an out-of-balance oversupply. Today, 
for example, we have no long-range 
analysis of how many engineers, nurses, 
optometrists, secretaries, to mention but 
a few occupations, we shall need to train. 
Educators should undertake job research 
with an eye to forecasting future needs 
and they should also interpret their find- 
ings to the community.” Among occu- 
pational fields due for “tremendous” ex- 
pansion, Dr. Henry mentioned public 
health, with a need of more workers in 
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fields related to medicine than in medi- 
cine itself. 


Guidance Activities 
in Arkansas 


_ A study of the status of occupational 
information and guidance activities in 
the Arkansas high schools has recently 
been made by Dolph Camp, State super- 
visor of occupational information and 
guidance. Of the 523 classified white 
high schools, questionnaire returns were 
received from 414 representing a 179 
percent return. The findings are of in- 
terest to those who are promoting State- 
wide guidance programs: 

1. Do you have an organized program 
of occupational information and guid- 
ance? 

Answer. Yes—116 (28 percent) No— 
298.* 

2. If the answer is “yes,” who is di- 
rectly in charge? 

Answer. Superintendent or _princi- 
pal—65. Teacher—51 (16 were in some 
field of vocational education). 

3. Is this staff member excused from 
other duties in order to allow time for 
counseling? 

Answer. Superintendents and princi- 
pals—50 allowed time; 15 not allowed 
time. Teachers—40 allowed time; 11 not 
allowed time. 

4. If the answer is “yes” how many 
periods a day are allowed? 

Answer. Superintendents and princi- 
pals: 


ee en 29 
S POMOGE 6 COP aden ccccccncce 12 
DEE OB ONES ctcianneannmnac 4 
ORE SN ciaividinticiniamennae 5 
Teachers: 
Eee 24 
eS a ee “10 
ee an 5 
NE SR aconcamnmerenmameniamate 1 


5. Do you have a bookshelf on occupa- 
tions available to pupils? 

Answer. Yes—86. Number of books 
ranges from 5-500; 83 additional schools 
without guidance programs.* 

6. Do you have a vertical file of cur- 
rent unbound information on occupa- 
tions and training opportunities? 

Answer. Yes—56 with guidance pro- 
grams; 41 additsonal schools without 
guidance programs.* 

7. Do you assemble and maintain ade- 
quate records of pupils for guidance pur- 
poses? 

Answer. Yes—65 schools with guidance 
programs; 65 additional schools without 
guidance programs.* 

8. Did you issue properly filled out 
Educational Experience Summary cards 


to your high-school graduates and other 
school leavers over 16 years of age for 
the last school year? 

Answer. Yes—57 schools with guid- 
ance programs; 110 schools without 
guidance programs.* 

9. Does Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, come to your school? 

Answer: Yes—36 schools with guid- 
ance programs; 92 schools without guid- 
ance programs.* 

10. Is any student magazine on occu- 
pations available to your students? 

Answer. Yes—60 schools with guid- 
ance programs; 68 schools without guid- 
ance programs.* 

The State supervisor comments that 
this study does not reveal the extent to 
which counselors have been trained for 
the counseling function. Neither does 
it show whether#school’s guidance serv- 
ice is school-wide or only for a special 
group of pupils. He adds that the study 
shows that the program of occupational 
information and guidance is finding a 
place in Arkansas high schools, but that 
there is a great need for organized pro- 
grams headed by a teacher trained in this 
field, since 298 schools out of 414 have 
not yet organized this service. The Ar- 
kansas program was inaugurated in 1942. 


New York’s Wartime 
Counselors 


The character and extent of the ad- 
justments which high schools had made 
to the war as of June 1943 has been 
studied in New York State and the find- 
ings published in Bulletin No. 1263, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944, by the New York State 
Education Department at Albany. The 
questionnaire included one part on “Pro- 
vision for emergency guidance services” 
with the following questions to be 
checked with V (use); P (planned); or 
O (not applicable) : 

a. Designation of wartime counselor, 
full-time (CJ), part-time (1). Is this 
person a regular teacher? (C1), voca- 
tional or educational counselor? (CL), 
Cf Number of assistants to 
wartime counselor? ~-------. 

b. Special provision for obtaining and 
disseminating current information on 
armed services’ and war industries’ re- 
quirements and opportunities (_)). 

c. Maintenance of pupil inventories of 
all pupils 16 years old or over (C)); pro- 
viding leaving pupils with “Educational 
Experience Summary” (()). 

d. Provision for liaison service between 
employment service and school (()); be- 


*Many of these 298 schools without guid- 
ance programs are providing some facilities 
for guidance. 


tween Selective Service Board and 
school (7). 

e. Group counseling or instruction re- 
garding wartime vocational adjustments 
(QO). 

f. Special interview with pupils pre- 
paring to leave school for armed services 
(4), for work (2). 

g. Provision for interviewing all pupils 
17 years old or over (LJ), 16 years old 
(CZ), 15 years old (1). 


Emergency Guidance Programs 


Of all New York schools, 85 percent 
made returns. The majority of schools 
are attempting to carry on some emer- 
gency guidance functions without the 
benefit of specially appointed counselors. 
Forty percent of the schools had desig- 
nated a wartime counselor, and of those 
who had, 8 percent devoted full time to 
counseling. In some cases, however, 
part-time counselors had part-time as- 
sistants. Just one-third of the wartime 
counselors were reported to be trained 
vocational and educational counselors— 
a total of 95 persons, including New York 
City. This suggests that most of the 
vocational and educational counselors in 
the State were continuing their usual 
services, with such additional wartime 
activities as they had assumed. 

A majority of the schools, however, in- 
dicated that they were carrying out most 
of the various wartime guidance serv- 
ices listed on the questionnaire. Sev- 
enty-three percent disseminated infor- 
mation on the armed services and on war 
industries. Two-thirds provided leaving 
pupils with the Educational Experience 
Summary. Doubtless this percentage is 
much higher now. The summary was 
issued only a few weeks before the blanks 
were filled out, and probably a number of 
union free schools (where only a little 
over 60 percent reported it) had not yet 
been able to make arrangements for it. 

Half of the schools indicated that they 
maintained an inventory of pupils 16 
years old and over, and a little over half 
provided some liaison service between 
school and employment services and 
school and Selective Service boards. 
Sixty percent indicated that they inter- 
viewed all pupils 17 years old or over, and 
36 percent provided for interviewing pu- 
pils as young as 15 years. More of the 
smaller cities and villages and the cen- 
tral rural schools than of the other 
groups appear to provide these services 
and fewer of the smaller union free 
schools. 

Principals were given an opportunity 
to express their own evaluation of their 
wartime program, and guidance adjust- 
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ments were reported by 16 percent as 
among the most valuable changes. Of 
the 91 different items mentioned, a quar- 
ter referred to specialized activities, such 
as having a wartime career conference or 
making special efforts to give individual 
help; about a fifth were concerned with 
ways in which guidance had vitalized the 
program, or conversely had been vitalized 
by the wartime emphasis, and had helped 
to make pupils aware of their needs and 
responsibilities and the values of remain- 
ing in school. 


Vocational Guidance 
Comes of Age in 
Puerto Rico 


When the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service was established in 
the U. S. Office of Education Vocational 
Division in 1938, Puerto Rico was among 
the first of the States and Territories to 
accept the provisions of the new program 
and install a supervisor for the Island. 
Winston Riley, Jr., was appointed super- 
visor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, Insular Board for Vo- 
cational Education at San Juan, P. R. 
This move insured Federal financial sup- 
port and professional supervision from 
the Office of Education for the Insular 
program in Puerto Rico. Immediately 
plans were outlined by Puerto Rico au- 
thorities for extended guidance services 
to all public schools of the Island. Ef- 
forts were made to take advantage of 
such guidance procedures so that voca- 
tional schools might better select stu- 
dents for vocational training, place them 
in employment, and follow them up after 
placement. 

Immediate attention was also focused 
upon the preparation of teachers for 
guidance responsibilities through exten- 
sion and summer-school work in the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. In 1941 more 
than 285 teachers, principals, and voca- 
tional coordinators indicated that they 
would register for guidance courses dur- 
ing the summer. In 1942 more than 150 
teachers and principals enrolled in these 
summer courses: Vocational guidance 
techniques; the study of the individual; 
teaching occupations in secondary 
schools; and counseling techniques. 

In September 1942, Eugenio Padilla, 
principal of the Roosevelt Elementary 
School at Mayaguez, and formerly dis- 
trict counselor of the counseling Project 
in the Mayaguez District, was appointed 
assistant supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service in 
charge of the field supervision of guid- 


ance programs in the nonvocational 
schools. 


Occupational Survey Findings 


An occupational survey of Puerto Rico, 
completed in December 1942, revealed 
70,000 different jobs in 30,000 public and 
private establishments on the Island. 
These facts are now used as the basis for 
occupational information in the Island. 

In June 1943, John H. Hughes was ap- 
pointed supervisor to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated when Mr. Riley assumed responsi- 
bilities for other work. Under his direc- 
tion vocational guidance programs have 
continued to progress 4nd requests were 
received in November 1943 from 550 
teachers for university and extension 
courses in vocational guidance for the 
following semester. 


Comprehensive Plan for Support 


The Guidance Service has developed 
in Puerto Rico to such an extent that 
the people are now ready to support the 
work financially, and recently passed the 
first comprehensive plan for the fiman- 
cial support of guidance that any State 


or Territory has yet advanced. An an- 
nual appropriation of $150,000, begin- 
ning with the current school year, for vo- 
cational guidance in Puerto Rico schools 
places the program solidly on its feet. 
The program is not only “recogniaed” but 
also is adequately supported. Of the 
$150,000 made available for vocational 
guidance work, $125,000 is set aside for 
salaries of counselors, $10,000 for salaries 
of supervisors, $5,000 for traveling ex- 
penses of supervisors, and $10,000 for 
publications and materials needed in 
guidance. 

This appropriation amounts to 8 cents 
per capita for the total population of 
Puerto Rico or 25 cents for each child 
of school age from 5 to 17 years inclu- 
sive. If comparable per capita provi- 
sions were made on the mainland, the 
States would have to appropriate a total 
of nearly $11,000,000. 

In Puerto Rico, plans are now under 
way for organization of the work and pur- 
chase of desirable materials and publi- 
cations of a guidance nature. Several 
rural junior high schools will be used as 
centers for the development of a vital 
guidance program for the rural areas. 





The Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program 


Questions and Answers for Students 


Incidental to expansion of the Army 
Specialized Training Reserve Program 
(ASTRP) , numerous changes in curricula 
and procedures have taken place. To 
answer the questions that have been 
asked most frequently about the ASTRP, 
a new booklet of information has been 
prepared by the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Division for distribution soon by the 
various service commands. The follow- 
ing are some of the 62 questions and 
answers which appear in the booklet ;* 


1. What is Army specialized training? 


Army specialized training is a training 
program under which enlisted men on 
active duty in the Army of the United 
States and members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps (ERC) or the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve (ACER) are given aca- 
demic training in colleges and universi- 
ties in subjects designated by the War 
Department. Members of the ERC and 
the ACER receive their training on an 
inactive duty status 





1 Sizty-two Questions and Answers About 
the ASTRP. 





2. What is the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Reserve Program (ASTRP)? 


The ASTRP is that part of the Army 
Specialized Training Program in which 
academic training is given at colleges and 
universities at Government expense to 
eligible young men before they are called 
to active duty. 


3. Why does the War Department pro- 
vide for this academic training? 


Every soldier must have skills which 
are specifically military. The Army 
trains him in these skills on the basis of 
whatever civilian training he may have 
had. Some training carried on by the 
arms and services requires academic 
preparation beyond the high school. 
Some of this training requires only two 
or three quarters of study beyond the 
high school; some requires professional 
training. 

ASTRP training is intensive. It de- 
mands responsibility, sharpens intelli- 
gence, and develops the capacity for 
sustained, exacting work. Men who 
would be good soldiers without more 
academic training are better soldiers 
with it. Therefore the War Department 
provides it. ; 
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4. Why does the War Department use 
colleges instead of schools of the arms 
and services? 


The Army cannot by itself supply all 
of its needs. Army arsenals are able to 
produce only a minor portion of the 
Army’s needed weapons. American in- 
dustry has been called upon to produce 
the major portion, under contract and 
according to specifications. Although 
Army installations do most of the Army’s 
training, civilian educational institutions 
have been called upon to do the rest, also 
under contract and according to specifi- 
cations. They can supply academic 
training more readily and more economi- 
cally than schools of the arms and 
services. 


5. What expenses are paid by the Gov- 
ernment? 


The Government provides the follow- 
ing: 
Tuition: All costs of instruction, in- 
cluding textbooks and other instructional 
materials. 

Housing and subsistence: Quarters and 
meals at the college. 

Clothing: Complete Army uniform in- 
cluding overcoats, coats, shirts, trousers, 
hats, shoes and underwear—the same as 
those furnished to enlisted men on active 
duty. Appropriate ASTRP shoulder in- 
signia are furnished to differentiate the 
ASTRP student from the enlisted man on 
active duty. 

Medical care: ASTRP students receive 
the same medical care as enlisted men on 
active duty. This includes dispensary 
service and hospitalization. To assure 
protection against communicable dis- 
eases, the student is immunized against 
smallpox and typhoid and paratyphoid 
fevers after his arrival at the institution. 

Transportation: Cost of transportation 
from recruiting station te the place where 
he is physically examined for enlistment 
in the ERC and return to the recruiting 
station. After enlistment in the ERC, 
transportation and subsistence en route 
from his home to the college to which he 
is assigned. 


6. What expenses cre pfaid by the 
ASTRP student? 


Laundry, dry cleaning, and other per- 
sonal expenses. 


7. Who is eligible for the ASTRP pro- 
gram? 


a. High-school graduates, or those col- 
lege students who have satisfactorily 
completed one or more terms of work in 
an accredited college, who passed the 
qualifying examination on 15 March 1944 
and who will be between the ages of 17 
years and 17 years 9 months on 1 July 
1944. 

b. High-school graduates, or those col- 
lege students who have satisfactorily 
completed one or more terms of work in 
an accredited college, who qualify by 
passing an examination given subsequent 
to 15 March 1944 and who will be between 
the ages of 17 years and 17 years 9 months 
on the first day of the month following 
their graduation from high school. 


All applicants must be physically quali- 
fied for military service and must enlist 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps or in the 
Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. 


8. How does the applicant learn when 
and where mental qualifying exami- 
nations will be given and how he can 

apply for the ASTRP? 


Announcement. of dates and places of 
examinations will be made in newspapers 
and by radio. High-school principals are 
provided with the necessary information. 
Headquarters of the Service Command in 
which the candidate resides can give in- 
formation about the program and fur- 
nish application forms. 

Prior to taking the mental qualifying 
examination, the applicant should: 

a. Obtain written consent of his par- 
ents or guardian that he may enlist in 
either the Enlisted Reserve Corps, Un- 
assigned, “or the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program, or the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve. 

b. Obtain documentary proof of age 
and place of birth. 

c. Fill out application form. 

d. Obtain signatures of appropriate 
high-school authority who will indicate 
date on which the applicant graduated 
from high school or can complete his 
high-school graduation prior to reaching 
17 years 9 months of age. 

e. Present the application to the 
proper authorities at the place of exam- 
ination. 

ACER applicants are required to have 
three letters of recommendation. 


9. How dees the applicant learn whether 
he has qualified for the ASTRP? 


He is informed by authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Commanding General 
of the Service Command in which he 
took the qualifying examination. 


10. If the applicant has qualified what 
dces he do to be admitted to the 
ASTRP? 


He enlists in the ERC or the ACER 
at the place designated by the Service 
Command. He must take with him his 
parents’ or guardian’s written consent to 
his enlistment. 


12. How soon after he enlists in the ERC 
or the ACER will he begin his studies 
under the ASTRP? 


To assure maximum training he will be 
assigned to college to begin instruction 
in the morth following his graduation 
from high school if practicable. 


13. If, kecause of sickness or other co- 
gent reason, he cannot go to college 
in the month immediately following 
his graduation from high school, 
can he be admitted to the program 
at a later date? 


Yes. Commanding generals of service 
commands have authority to defer the 
beginning of college training, but the 
time of training under the ASTRP will 
necessarily be correspondingly reduced. 


14. How much training will the ASTRP 
student get? 


a. Students in the ERC are assured 
from two to four terms of training, if 
their conduct and academic achieve- 
ment are satisfactory. Each term is 12 
weeks long; there is an interval of 1 
week between terms. 

(1) Those students who qualified by 
the 15 March 1944 qualifying examina- 
tion will be trained as follows: 


(a) If between the ages of 17 years 
6 months and 17 years 9 months on 
1 July 1944—2 terms. 

(b) If between the ages of 17 years 
3 months and 17 years 6 months on 
1 July 1944—3 terms. 

(c) If under 17 years 3 months on 
1 July 1944—4 terms. 


(2) Those students in the ERC who 
qualify by examinations given subse- 
quent to 15 March 1944 will be trained 
as follows: 


(a) If between the ages of 17 years 
6 months and 17 years 9 months on 
the first day of the month during 
which their training begins—2 
terms. 

(b) If between the ages of 17 years 
3 months and 17 years 6 months on 
the first day of the month during 
which their training begins—3 
terms. 

(c) If under 17 years 3 months 
on the first day of the month during 
which their training begins—4 
terms. 


b. Students in the ACER will be 
trained at least until they reach their 
eighteenth birthday. Depending upon 
the personnel requirements of the AAF, 
members of the ACER may be called to 
active duty at any time after they be- 
come 18 even if this occurs during a 
term. If not called to active duty upon 
reaching the age of 18, they will be con- 
tinued in the ASTRP until they are 
needed by the AAF or until they become 
18 years 6 months of age. 


15. What happens during the interval 
ef 1 week between terms? 


The student will be allowed a vacation 
during which he may visit his home at 
*~his own expense. If he chooses to re- 
main at the college he will continue to 
be housed and fed by the Government. 


16. Why are not ail students given the 
same amount of college training 
under the ASTRP? 


The purpose of the Reserve program 
is to give college training to young men 
before they reach the age at which their 
services are needed for active duty. The 
amount of training which is given them, 
therefore, is limited by the time avail- 
able before they reach that age. 


17. To what colleges or universities are 
ASTRP students sent for training? 


Students are sent to colleges and uni- 
versities which have special facilities for 
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ASTRP training and which are under 
contract with the War Department. 
Training is given only in accredited in- 
stitutions. 


18. Can an applicant choose his own 
school? 


No. The War Department and the 
Service Command in which he enlists 
determine the school to which he will be 
assigned. Usually a student is assigned 
to an institution in the Service Com- 
mand in which he applies for the ASTRP. 
The particular school to which he is sent 
depends upon the number of men who 
have applied in that Service Command, 
upon quotas for the school, upon the date 
on which he is eligible to begin his stud- 
ies, and upon the location of the school 
and of the student’s home. 


19. When a student has been assigned 
to a school, may he choose his own 
subjects? 


No. The courses in each curriculum 
are specified by the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Service Forces, to meet the 
needs of the Army. The student is re- 
quired to take the specified courses. 


20. Dees everybody take the same cur- 
riculum? 


No. There are three curricula: two 
called “Introductory” and one called 
“Basic.” 

The Introductory curricula presuppose 
less previous training in certain subjects, 
notably mathematics, than the Basic 
curriculum. One of the two Introduc- 
tory curricula is designed for students 
whose age makes them eligible for only 
2 terms of training. The other is de- 
signed for students whoSe age makes 
them eligible for at least 3 terms of 
training. 

The Basic curriculum presupposes 
more preparation in certain subjects 
than the Introductory curricula. Stu- 
dents assigned to it will remain for 2 
terms or 3 terms, depending upon their 
ages (members of the ACER may be 
assigned for as little as one term). The 
courses in the first 2 terms are the same 
for all students in this curriculum. The 
courses in the third term provide train- 
ing for three types of students: 

a. Those selected during the second 
term for premedical training. 

b. Those who are members of the 
ACER. 

c. Those selected in the second term 
for engineering training, and all others. 


21. Are these the only curricula offered? 


No. A student who has completed one 
or more terms of college work before en- 
tering the ASTRP will be assigned to the 
most advanced training for which he is 
qualified. The War Department will pro- 
vide other curricula if need arises for 
other kinds of training. 


22. What courses are in the curricula? 


All the Introductory and Basic cur- 
ricula include courses in mathematics, 
physics, English, history, and geography. 


Some include chemistry, engineering 


drawing, and biology. 


23. Why are these courses required? 


The mathematics and science courses 
provide the foundation necessary to many 
skills required in modern war and pro- 
vide the understanding of the concepts 
and methods of science essential to he 
more specialized training for which these 
courses prepare. In the history and 
geography courses the student learns the 
place of the United States in world af- 
fairs and learns geographical skills val- 
uable to every soldier. In the English 
course he acquires skills in reading and 
writing which are indispensable in any 
army whose every important action is 
based on written communications. 


24.What determines assignments to 
curriculum? 


‘The student is assigned tentatively to 
an Introductory or to a Basic curriculum 
on the basis of his score on the qualify- 
ing examination. 


25. Can this assignment he changed? 


Yes. The original assignment is 
changed or confirmed on the basis of 
high-school records and -any interviews 
and tests the institutions may give. 


27. Why is the student not allowed to 
choose the ASTRP curriculum he 
prefers? 


The student is not allowed to choose 
the curriculum he prefers because the 
War Department desires to give him the 
most advanced training for which he is 
qualified and to avoid assigning him to 
courses too difficult for him. 


28. How many hours a week does a 
student spend on his training? 


Including his physical and military 
training, from 51 to 54 hours a week, 
depending on the curriculum and term 
to which he is assigned. 


29. Hew is this time spent? 


The student spends from 12 to 20 
hours a week in the classroom, from 4 to 
13 hours a week in the laboratory, and 
from 16 to 19 hours a week in required 
study, depending on the term and cur- 
riculum to which he is assigned. In 
addition, he spends 6 hours a week in 
physical training and 5 hours in military 
training. 


31. What is the purpose of physical 
training in the ASTRP? 


To maintain and improve the student’s 
physical condition as an aid to his suc- 
cess as a student and to prepare him for 
his later military duties. This objective 
is sought by a balanced and individual- 
ized program of combative sports, track, 
gymnastics, and intramural team sports, 
together with appropriate instruction in 
the physiological aspects of health. 


32. Is the student permitied to partici- 
pate in intercollegiate athletics? 


No. The War Department considers it 
important that every student receive the 


benefits of a balanced program of com- 
petitive sports and physical training. In 
the time available this objective may be 
most readily achieved by a program of 
intramural sports and directed physical 
education. 


33. What is the purpose of military 
training in the ASTRP? 


To further the student’s progress in 
the ASTRP by instilling habits of orderly 
and precise thought and action and to 
enable him to live and work with other 
men under military administration. 
These habits he acquires in the ASTRP 
will be of value to him after his call to 
active duty. 


34. Does the student have an oprortu- 
nity to demonstrate and develop his 
ability as a leader? 


Yes. The program is conducted un- 
der the cadet system. Under this sys- 
tem students are rotated in positions of 
command as acting officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 


35. Is the student required to wear 
uniform? 


Yes. He wears the Government issue 
uniform but he is provided with a special 
shoulder insignia to indicate that he is 
not a soldier on active duty in the Army. 


36. Does the student receive any pay? 


No. , Since he is not on active duty he 
is not entitled to pay or to other financial 
benefits. Upon call to active duty he 
will, of course, receive the pay, allow- 
ances, and benefits prescribed for a sol- 
dier. 


37. Is the student entitled to free mail- 
ing privileges or furlough fares on 
railroads? 


No. These privileges are authorized 
only for members of the armed forces on 
active duty. 


39. Who determines whether a student 
is doing satisfactory academic work? 


The college or university to which he 
is assigned. 


40. Can a student ke drcpped from the 
program? 


Yes. A student may be dropped from 
the program at any time for disciplinary 
reasons or for academic failure. If his 
conduct is unsatisfactory the comman- 
dant may recommend his separation 
from the ASTRP to the Commanding 
General of the Service Command, who 
has authority to order that separation. 
If his academic work is unsatisfactory 
his instructors may recommend his sep- 
aration to a board composed of officers 
and faculty members, who recommend 
as above, to the Commanding General 
of the Service Command. 


41. What haprens to a student who is 
dropped from the pregram? 


If he is under 18 he is free to retwn to 
his home or to do anything else he de- 
sires until he is cailed to active duty aiter 
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* becoming 18. If he is over 18 he is sub- 


ject to immediate call to active duty. 


44. May a student withdraw from the 
program? 


Yes. He may withdraw at any time 
that he and his parents wish and for any 
reason. If he does withdraw from the 
program, he remains a member of the 
ERC or ACER and may be called to 


active duty after he becomes 18. Unless 
he withdraws for reasons approved by 
the War Department, a student who 
withdraws from the program is not eli- 
gible to return to the ASTRP. 


45. Can a member of the ERC or the 
ACER be called to active duty before 
he is 18? 
No. : 
46. What examinations does the student 
take in the ASTRP courses? 


Near the end of each term the student 
is required to take examinations prepared 
by the War Department. Most of the col- 
leges and universities in the program give 
their own final examinations as well. 


47.What are graduation requirements? 


The student is required to pass all 
courses to which he is assigned. Each 
institution sets its own standards for suc- 
cess or failure in ASTRP courses. 


48. Does a graduate of the ASTRP get 
a graduation certificate? 


Yes. The record of his success in the 
program also becomes a part of his per- 
manent Army record. 


49. Does the student receive college 
credit for his work in the ASTRP? 


Each institution decides for itself if 
credit should be given for ASTRP courses. 


50. What happens when ASTRP stu- 
dents are called to active duty? 


They are sent to a reception center for 
processing in the grade and with the pay 
of a private seventh grade. From the 
reception center those who were members 
of the ERC are sent to replacement train- 
ing centers for Basic military training; 
those who were members of the ACER are 
sent to Army Air Force Basic training 
centers. 


51. When a student is culled to active 
duty, after reaching the age of 18 
years, does he go directly from the 
college to the reception center? 


He is allowed 14 days in which to visit 
his home or attend to ther personal 
matters if he so desires. 1 he returns to 
his home during this per. d, he will be 
called to active duty from that place and 
will not be required to return to the 
college. If he does not elect to return 
to his home, he will be ordered to active 
duty from the college within 14 days. 
Military exigency may require calling 
some ACER students to immediate active 
duty without a furlough. 


52. pan a Spee of the Boy oy 
a be ° 
eed te calles int " _ 


Yes. If he was a member of the ERC, 
he receives the same Basic military 
training as any other enlisted men in the 
Army Ground Forces and the Army Serv- 
ice Forces. If he was a member of the 
ACER he receives basic training in the 
Army Air Forces. 


53. Does a graduate of the ASTRP have 
any advantage over other enlisted 
men during basic training? 


The 5 hours a week of military training 
he has had in the ASTRP has introduced 
him to his military duties. He is already 
accustomed to living with other men 
under discipline. These things should 
facilitate his success in subsequent mili- 
tary training. 


54. What does he do when he finishes 
basic military training? 


If he was a member of the ERC he is 
available for any military assignment in 
the Army Ground Forces or the Army 
Service Forces. If he was a member of 
the ACER he will be assigned to training 
in the Army Air Forces in accordance 
with classification made at the AAF Basic 
Training Center. 


55. When his basic military training is 
finished, does he have any advan- 
. tage over other men? 


His progress in the Army will depend 
upon the able and intelligent perform- 
ance of the tasks assigned to him. He 
will have the advantage of an academic 
training which has not been available 
to many of the other men. This advan- 
tage should enhance the likelihood of his 
selection for special schools or other 
advancement in the Army. 


56. Does a graduate of ASTRP have an 
opportunity to go to officer candi- 
date school? 


When he has: finished Basic military 
training and other training to which he 
may be assigned, he is eligible to compete 
with other men for assignment to Officer 
Candidate School. He has only the same 
opportunity as other enlisted men but has 
the advantage of his training under the 
ASTRP. 


57. Will any men who take part in the 
ASTRP be returned to college for 
further training after they have been 
called to active duty and have com- 
pleted their basic military training? 


Members of the ACER will be ordered 
to AAF training and consequently will 
not be returned to college for ASTP duty. 
ERC students who followed an Introduc- 
tory curriculum are not eligible for ASTP 
training. Selection will be made of 
varying numbers of ERC students who 
were recommended during the second or 
third term of their Basic ASTRP for 
possible return to college for ASTP train- 
ing after completion of Basic military 
training. Such recommendation is 
based upon their academic success, their 


character and their interest in further 
college training. The number selected 
will depend upon vacancies existing in 
the ASTP at the time they complete 
their Basic military training. 


59. For what ASTP training are gradu- 
ates of the ASTRP eligible? 


Graduates of the Basic curriculum 
may be assigned to the Army Specialized 
Training Program for training in lan- 
guage, engineering, or medicine, upon 
completion of Basic military training. 
Graduates of the Introductory curricu- 
lum and members of the ACER are not 
eligible for ASTP training. 


61. What happens to those who are not 
selected for ASTP training? 


ERC students assigned to an Intro- 
ductory curriculum and ERC students in 
the Basic curriculum who are not se- 
lected for ASTP training are assigned 
after their Basic military training to 
troop duty or to schools of the arms and 
services. ACER students are assigned 
to training in the AAFP. 


62. Where can answers to further ques- 
tions be secured? 


From the headquarters of any service 
command. A list of Service com- 
mands follows: 


(Location of headquarters; States within 
each service command) 


First Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, 808 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass.: Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 


Second Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, Governors Island, N. Y.: Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York. 

Third Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, P. O. Building, Baltimore, Md.: 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 

Fourth Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, P. O. Building, Atlanta, Ga.: Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, 

Fifth Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio: In- 
diana, Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia. 

Sixth Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, Civic Opera Building, Chicago, IIl.: 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Seventh Service Command—Head- 
quarters, Fifteenth and Dodge Streets, 
Omaha, Nebr.: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming. 

Eighth Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

Ninth Service Command—Headquar- 
ters, Fort Douglas, Utah: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington. 

Military District of Washington— 
Headquarters, 5B-518, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Status of School Lunch Programs 


Statistical information is now avail- 
able in regard to the status of school 
lunches in the public schools throughout 
the United States. This information was 
secured through a special questionnaire 
sent out for the purpose of determining 
the effects of the war on the schools and 
including a section on school lunches. 

The returns from the questionnaires 
are fairly representative both as to num- 
ber and geographical distribution. The 
accompanying statistical table has been 
computed from these returns. 

The figures in the table indicate that: 

1. The larger the city, the larger the 


percentage of schools serving lunches 
and the larger the percentage of pupils 
receiving lunches. 

2. Rural communities have the small- 
est percentage of schools serving lunches 
and the smallest percentage of pupils re- 
ceiving lunches. 

3. Children enrolled in smaller schools 
in both rural communities and cities ap- 
parently do not have school lunches. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the 
percentage of total pupils enrolled in 
schools serving lunches is greater than 
the percentage of the total schools which 
have school lunch programs. 


School lunch developments in the public-school system 
October 1, 1943 
























































| All schools Schools serving lunches 
j | 
i . Pupils serve 
| | Schools Pupils enrolled = oo 
Type of school system . | | | ania 
J a! Total Total en- | | | | 
| systems schools! | rollment Per- | Per- | | Per- 
~ ‘ Num | cent , cent | , cent 
| | Sergi fier Number of Number of 
| | | | total | total } total 
‘ a | 
100,000 population and more... 89 | 9,000 | 4,972,000 | 3,800) 42] 2,734,700 55 | 1,740, 300 35 
30,000 to 100,000 population - _- 265 4,700 | 1,626,000 | 1,780 | 38 888, 708 | 55 602, 900 31 
10,000 to 30,000 population --.. 742 6,275 | 1,941, 000 1,970; 31 915, 700 | 47 504, 300 21 
2,500 to 10,000 population. -...- 2, 151 9, 000 | 2, 377, 000 2, 940 | 33 1, 033, 000 | 43 | 381, 000 16 
All city schools_......-- 3,247 | 28,975 | 10, 916, 000 | 10,490 | 36! 5,572,100 | 51 | 3,228, 500 30 
All rural schools. ......- | 4,927 186, 200 | 12, 360, 000 48, 900 | 26 5,023,700 | 41 | 2,832,000 22 
j | | eee Dies eA ween 
| | | 
All schools...........-.- | g174 | 215,175 | 23, 276, 000 | 59, 300 | 
| | | 
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28 | 10, 695, 800 | 46 | 


6, 060, 500 | 26 
| 





1 Schools in the sense of school plants, one or more buildings that could be served by one lunchroom. 





A Cooperative School 
Lunch Program 


The plan to give Dutchtown, Louisiana 
mothers an opportunity to volunteer for 
school lunch service originated at a 
meeting held at the school attended by 
a committee of 12 mothers, the school 
principal and the home _ economics 
teacher. Each mother on the commit- 
tee represented a definite area of the 
school community. A list of the names 
of mothers living on each of the five bus 
routes was prepared by the principal 
and presented to committee members. 
The mothers knew the home conditions 
in their respective areas. Each exam- 
ined the Hst and removed the names of 
mothers who would be unable to assist 


because of poor health, domestic diffi- 
culties, or for other reasons. 

Following the committee meeting, an 
invitation was sent to all mothers who 
had children in the school to meet at 
the school building for a discussion of 
various aspects of a lunch program. One 
hundred and ten mothers attended the 
meeting. 

The plan for volurseer service was 
explained as follows: It would be nec- 
essary to have one volunteer worker 
from each of the bus routes each school 
day. The volunteers would come to 
school with the children on the school 
bus and would return with them in the 
afternoon. The full day would be spent 
in school. They would learn to know 
each other better and would, perhaps, 
learn something of value to them about 


nutrition and the preparation and serv- 
ing of food. They would have oppor- 
tunity to visit classrooms, and observe 
the work of the home economics de- 
partment. They could bring their 
homemaking problems to the home eco- 
nomics teacher. Teachers and mothers 
would become better acquainted and 
could discuss common problems, 


Master List of Workers 


Each committee member visited the 
homes in her area to insure that no 
mother who might wish to volunteer was 
omitted. A master list of 150 volunteer 
workers was made and given to the 
principal, whose job it would be to no- 
tify each mother the day she was to 
report for school lunch service. The 
committee selected five mothers to be 
the paid workers in the program and 
designated the one to be in charge. Be- 
cause of the large number of volun- 
teers, each mother gives only 5 days of 
service during the school year. 

The original list of 150 volunteers has 
grown steadily. Notices received from 
mothers contain such statements as: “I 
am now in a position to start working 
in the lunchroom” or “My children 
have all graduated but I want to help 
in the lunchroom.” The mothers gave 
a luncheon recently to celebrate the suc- 
cess of the school lunch program. One 
hundred and seventy persons were 
served, including the parish superin- 
tendent, the supervisor, and the prin- 
cipals of the schocls of the parish. 

The report states that the efforts of 
the home economics teacher and her 
pupils have resulted in a general inter- 
est in gardens, and the school has made 
plans for a garden of sufficient size to 
provide fresh vegetables for the lunch- 
room, 





School Health 


(From page 8) 


programs. It is a growing realization 
that education and outdoor living should 
be made available for all youth. A re- 
port from Set. Annese of the 662d Field 
Artillery Battalion contains the following 
statements: “The men entering the Army 
are in dire need of ‘training in outdoor 
living.’ If you were to accompany a 
group of raw recruits on their first 
bivouac or road march you, too, would 
come to the same conclusion. * * * 
It has taught me how to take care of 
myself in the outdoors * * * how 
to live harmoniously with a diversified 
group of men, and teamwork.” 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 
Child Growth 


Child Growth in an Era of Conflict. 
Fifteenth Yearbook. Lansing, Mich., 
Michigan Education Association and De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, 1944. 176 p. 


Reviews some of the main principles of 
growth but directs its attention primarily to 
problems of child behavior. Discusses disci- 
pline, delinquency, emotional adjustment, 
and teacher-pupil relationships as related to 
the total growth pattern of the child. 


Public Health 


International Organization for Health. 
By C. E. A. Winslow. New York 18,N. Y. 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace (8 West 40th St.), 1944. 32 p. 
10 cents. 

Describes the organization of, international 
collaboration in health matters, reviews the 
work of the League of Nations in this field, 
and outlines the aims, functions, and frame- 


work of the International Health Organiza- 
tion of the future. 


Intercultural Education 


American Slavs, a Bibliography. Pre- 
pared by Joseph S. Roucek, in cooper- 
ation with Patricia N. Pinkham. New 
York City, Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation (119 West 157th St.), 1944. 49 p. 
35 cents. Process print. 


Classified under the following headings: 
General, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Polish, 
Russian, Ukrainian, Yugoslav. 


Post-War Education 


Proposals for Public Education in Post- 
War America. A Suggested Basis for 
Planning at the Local, State, and Federal 
Levels. Washington 6, D. C., National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1944. 42 p. 25 cents. 

Suggests the scope of needed changes in 
public elementary and secondary education, 
and presents a comprehensive program which 
aims to reflect the soundest and most prac- 
tical of current ideas concerning the probable 
future needs in public education. Prepared 
by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association as a suggested basis, 
not a final charter, for planning. 


International Planning for Education. 
By John E. Robbins. Ottawa, Published 
by Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship (166 Marlborough Avenue), 
1944. 20 p. 

States the urgent reasons for the establish- 
ment of an international education office, and 
discusses its functions and plan of organ- 
ization. 


Guidance in High Schools 

Functions of a High-School Guidance 
Program. Indianapolis, State of Indiana, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1944. 
23 p. (Bulletin no. 155) 

Prepared by the Occupational Infcrmation 
and Guidance Service of the Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction to explain 
the functions of a guidance program within 
a high school. Topics discussed in detail are: 
Individual inventory, occupational and edu- 
cational information, counseling, training 
opportunities, placement, follow-up. A bibli- 
ography is included. 


Air Age Education 


Into the Air Age. By N.L. Englehardt, 
Jr. New York 17, N. Y., Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research, (100 East 42d St.) 1944. 
28 p. illus. 25 cents. 


Discusses flight and the air-age from 
the viewpoint of physical concepts, social 
concepts, and educational implications; 
prepared to give teachers and adminis- 
trators a nontechnical knowledge of the 
subject as a basis for consideration in 
curriculum revision. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Educational Tests 


An Achievement Test for American 
Red Cross First Aid Students, by W. J. 
McCabe. Master’s, 1943. George Wash- 
ington University. 35 p. ms. 


Offers a paper-and-pencil test to measure 
pupil knowledge of first aid. 


Arithmetic Achievement Tests for Siz- 
Week Periods for the First Grade of the 
Stephen F. Austin School in Kingsville, 
by H. M. Gladney. Master's, 1942. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
49 p. ms. 


Presents six achievement tests in first-grade 
arithmetic. 


Construction and Evaluation of Tests 
of Rate of Learning in Reading for Chil- 
dren in the First Grade, by C. W. Farr. 
Master’s, 1942. Boston University. 58 
p. ms. 

Describes an experiment in which several 
rate of learning tests were constructed and 
administered to 50 children in the first grade. 


Concludes that no one test gave a reliable 
prediction of rate of learning. 





The Construction of a Diagnostic 
Reading Test for Senior High School 
Students and College Freshmen, by M. EB. 
M. Conant. Doctor’s, 1942. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 156 p. 

Describes the cohstruction and validation 
of a diagnostic reading test at the secondary 


and college levels based on a broad definition 
of reading. 


The Construction of a Standardized 
Test in Business Law, by E. S. Dickerson. 
Doctor’s, 1941. New York University. 
157 p. ms. 

Attempts to standardize an objective test 
using common everyday problems that stu- 
dents are likely to encounter as a basis for 
the true-false, matching, multiple-choice, 


and completion statements instead of the 
customary abstract fact statements. 


An Evaluation of Scholarship and 
Character of College Students, by T. P. 
Stephens. Doctor’s, 1941. University of 
Chicago. 161 p. 

Analyzes changes in scores made by stu- 
dents in four colleges, from freshman to 
senior year on the cooperative tests in Eng- 
lish usage, vocabulary, spelling, literary ac- 
quaintances, history and social science, for- 
eign literature, fine arts, public affairs, and 
aesthetic relationships. 


The Ohio State Testing Program in 
Elementary Algebra, by Margaret Hag- 
gard. Master’s, 1943. University of 
Cincinnati. 85 p. ms. 

Evaluates the Every Pupil Tests and the 
District Scholarship Tests in elementary alge- 
bra. Indicates that the tests tend to per- 
petuate obsolete material of relatively little 
value and fail to include interesting, vital 
problems recommended by authorities in 
mathematics and education. 


The Relation Between the Construc- 
tion of Tests in the Four Fundamental 
Processes of Arithmetic in Whole Num- 
bers and Their Diagnostic Power, by H. 
N. Theinert. Doctor’s, 1943. Boston 
University. 263 p. ms. 

Attempts to discover the specific weak- 
nesses and disabilities of 100 high-school pu- 
pils by administering six representative group 
tests in arithmetic and analyzing the written 
responses. 

A Study to Determine the Predictive 
Accuracy of the VanWagenen Reading 
Readiness Test, by N. E. Johnson. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 47 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the accuracy of the 
test in predicting the reading achievement 
of kindergarten and beginning first-grade 
children. Indicates that this test may be 
valuable in selecting children who may have 
difficulty in reading, and who may require 
special attention. 


A Test of Acquaintance With Chil- 
dren’s Prose Literature, by H. N. Wood. 
Master’s, 1941. Syracuse University. 81 
p. ms. 

Describes the construction of a test to 
determine the extent of reading done by chil- 
dren in prose literature at the end of the sixth 
grade, and its validation in several elemen- 
tary schools, 
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Inter-American 
Educational Relations 
(From page 12) 


As the need arises, attention is also given 
to the development of new materials for 
the use of both the sponsors and the 
club members. 


Consultant Service 

During the past 2 years the services 
of specialists in inter-American studies 
who are on the staff of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations 
have been made available to many of the 
colleges and universities which, through 
workshops, institutes, and special 
courses, are providing opportunities for 
study in this field. These visiting con- 
sultants usually spend from 3 days to a 
week in each school. During that period 
they deliver lectures on topics of special 
interest, take part in panel discussions, 
and hold group and individual confer- 
ences with administrators, teachers, and 
students. 

This service is offered in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


Foreign Language Teaching 


The problems of teachers and students 
of Spanish and Portuguese, and of those 
teaching English as a foreign language 
in the other Americas, and in the United 
States, are handled by the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations. 

The varying demands for service in 
these fields involve many types of activity 
Studies are being made of the textbooks 
and other instructional materials now 
used by educational and other institu- 
tions and agencies. Teachers interested 
in the development of new procedures, 
materials, and courses of study, are as- 
sisted threugh conferences and corre- 
spondence. Textbooks and supplemen- 
tary teaching aids are being exchanged 
with teachers and schools in the other 
American republics. Statistical and 
other data relative to current trends in 
these fields are being collected, analyzed, 
and supplied to schools and colleges. 
Plans for the more efficient use of Latin- 
American teachers working in the 
schools of the United States on an in- 
terne basis are being organized. 

Cooperative arrangements have been 
made with the National University of 
Mexico for a 1944 summer school for 
teachers of Spanish from the United 
States. 


Teacher-Training Programs 


In order to assist in the development 
of teacher-training programs in the 


inter-American field, the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs is sponsoring the following proj- 
ects in 22 schools and colleges located 
in all sections of the country: 

Inter-American Demonstration Cen- 
ters—During the past 2 years, new 
teaching materials of many types have 
been developed in these centers, and 
teachers capable of demonstrating desir- 
able procedures have been trained. 
From 10 of the centers, groups of teach- 
ers are now being sent to assist those 
schools in neighboring areas which are 
interested in incorporating inter-Amer- 
ican studies into their curricula. 

School and Community Cooperation.— 
The purpose of this project, which is be- 
ing carried out in cooperation with local 
health, school, and welfare authorities in 
selected communities in the Southwest, 
is to demonstrate how school-community 
relationships may be improved, and the 
work of the school extended into the 
home through the establishment of a 
liaison service. The work is centered in 
a group of colleges in the area which are 
interested in the training of teachers of 
Spanish-speaking children. 

Curriculum Workrooms.—These work- 
rooms, designed to develop a greater in- 
terest in inter-American studies among 
the teachers-in-training, have been or- 
ganized in cooperation with six teachers’ 
colleges. Each is supervised by a mem- 
ber of the college staff who is prepared 
to assist the student teachers in the se- 
lection of suitable materials, and in the 
preparation of lessons and units of study 
to be taught in the classrooms of the 
laboratory school, 


Inter-American School 
Cooperation 


Requests for information and assist- 
ance from Ministries of Education, cul- 
tural institutes, cultural attachés of the 
American embassies, teachers, and stu- 
dents in the other American nations, 
from their nationals visiting in the 
United States and from American stu- 
dents planning to study in Latin America, 
are handled by those members of the Di- 
vision of Inter-American Educational 
Relations and of the Division of Compar- 
ative Education who are familiar with the 
languages and problems involved, These 
inquiries cover the whole field of educa- 
tional interest. What colleges in Mexico 
and South America offer courses in var- 
ious fields? What materials are avail- 
able for the use of Spanish tutors of 
American children? Where can one find 
accurate descriptions (in Spanish, or 
Portuguese, or French) of American 


school practices? What institutions in 
the United States offer trade and indus- 
trial courses of value to Latin-American 
students? What school should one in- 
terested in elementary education visit 
while in the United States? What sum- 
mer-school opportunities are available in 
South America? What current periodi- 
cal material on education is suitable for 
translation into Spanish? What pur- 
poses are served by the cultural institutes 
in the other Americas? These are typi- 
cal of the daily grist. All are answered 
as accurately and completely as possible. 


Evaluation of Credentials 


Upon official request from the regis- 
trar of a recognized educational institu- 
tion, the credentials of a student from 
any one of the other American republics 
will be evaluated by the Division of Com- 
parative Education, and the level at 
which he may be expected to do Satis- 
factory work will be indicated. This 
evaluation is based upon documentary 
evidence concerning the forms of organi- 
zation, the regulations, and the programs 
of study of the colleges and national 
school system which has been filed with 
the division by the government and 
school officials of the country in which 
the student received his preliminary 
education. 


Translation, of Educational 
Materials 


As a further step in the program of 
collaboration with educators in the other 
Americas, plans are under way for the 
translation into Spanish and Portuguese 
of educational materials describing mod- 
ern procedures in the schools of the 
United States. Publications of State and 
National agencies in such fields as cur- 
riculum building, child development, 
health and nutrition, homemaking, and 
vocational agriculture are now being se- 
lected and prepared for this purpose by 
a committee of specialists from the Of- 
fice of Education staff. 


Educational Trends 
America 


Many educators and others in the 
other American nations turn to the Of- 
fice of Education for information con- 
cerning educational procedures in the 
United States, and advice as to the man- 
ner in which they may be adapted to the 
needs of their countries. In order to give 
practical and comprehensive answers to 
these questions, the staff of the office has 
found it necessary to give an ever in- 
creasing amount of attention to the edu- 
cational conditions and prsblems in the 
different republics, 
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‘T- U.s. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 


* 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 














New U.S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


The Schools and Community Organi- 
zation. By Muriel W. Brown. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. (Education and National Defense 
Series, Pamphlet No. 5) 15 cents. 

Shows how schools can ally themselves with 
community forces and participate in war- 
time community service. Topics discussed 
include: Community organizations, goals for 
community organizations in wartime, role 
of the schools in community organization, 
school participation in planning, school par- 
ticipation through interpretation and teach- 
ing, and school participation in service. 


Educational Associations and Direc- 
tories. By Luanna J. Bowles. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. (Educational Directory, 1943-44, 
Part IV) 10 cents. 

Lists national and sectional educational 
associations, State educational associations, 
educational foundations and boards, religious 
educational organizations, State congresses of 
parents and teachers, State library associa- 
tions, international educational associations 


and foundations, and educational and social 
directories and yearbooks. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board. Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. The Scope of Protection 
Under State and Local Government Re- 
tirement Systems. By Dorothy F. Mc- 
Camman. Washington, December 1943, 
150 p. Processed. (Bureau Report No. 
12). Single copies free as long as supply 
lasts. 

Data in this report afford a basis for evalu- 
ation of State and local governmental re- 
tirement systems. Investigation was made 


possible through the cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


National Housing Agency. Housing 
for War and the Job Ahead; A Common 
Goal for Communities ... for Industry, 
Labor and Government. Washington, 
April 1944. 23 p. Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts. 


Reviews the Nation’s war housing program 
and makes suggestions for post-war housing. 


Smithsonian Institution. Peoples of 
India. By William H. Gilbert, Jr. 
Washington, April 29, 1944. 86 p. Il- 
lustrated. Bibliography. (War Back- 
ground Studies, No. 18.) Free. Supply 
very limited. Copies available in many 
libraries. 

Describes the geography, cultures and races, 
and castes and tribes of India. The conclu- 
sion emphasizes the Indian peoples’ contri- 


bution to the Allied Powers in the present 
war. High schools. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Bet- 
ter Use of Personnel. Washington, 1944. 
18 p. Processed. Single copies free. 


An outline and checklist for evaluating 
Federal agency employe utilization programs. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Jeffer- 
son and Agriculture. Compiled and 
edited by Everett E. Edwards. Wash- 
ington, 1943. 93 p. Processed. (Agri- 
cultural History Series No. 7). Single 
copies free as long as supply lasts. 

Through his own writings, Jefferson re- 
veals the importance of agriculture in the 
Nation’s economy; his own love of farming; 
and his views on agricultural education, ex- 


perimentation, and cooperative action. Use- 
ful reference book for high-school libraries. 


Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Menu-Planning 
Guide for School Lunches Based on FDA 
Requirements for Type A and Type B 
Lunches. Washington 25, Department 
of Agriculture, War Food Administra- 
tion, Food Distribution Administration, 
September 1943. 29 p. Processed. 
(NFC-10.) Free in limited quantity. 
Prepared specially for sponsors of com- 


munity school-lunch programs, who enter 
into agreements with FDA for assistance. 





Soil Conservation Service. 
Your Country’s Armed Services Need 
Milkweed Floss. How You Can Help. 
Approved by the War Production Board, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, April 1944. (Folder8p.) Illus- 
trated. (Department of Agriculture 
AWI-94.) Free. 

Explains that milkweed floss is vitally 


needed for life vests, and urges the school 
children of America to help collect the pods. 





War Food Administration. 
Office of Distribution. Highlights of 
Population Shifts. Washington, March 
1944. 46 p. Processed. Free. 





Based on Ration Book No. 4 registration. 
Shows gains and losses by States, by counties, 
and by trading areas; also other information 
pertinent to the solution of problems of food 
allocation and distribution. Maps and 
graphs. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Settlement of the 
Columbia Basin Reclamation Project. 
Washington, 1944. 22 p. illus. Free. 
Distribution limited to a maximum of 50 
copies per person or organization. 


Discloses current information concerning 
the proposed development and settlement of 
the Columbia Basin Project in the State of 
Washington. Brings up to date the pamphlet 
entitled Irrigable Land on the Columbia 
Basin Reclamation Project. 





Geological Survey. Annual 
Report of the Director of the Geological 
Survey to the Secretary of the Interior. 
By W. E. Wrather, Director. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 59 p. (Reprinted from the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1943.) 5 cents. 


A detailed report of the contribution of the 
Survey to the war effort. 


War Relocation Authority. 
These Are Our Parents. By Corp. George 
Morimitsu. Washington, [1944]. 10 p. 
Processed. (Reprint from the October 
1943 issue of Asia and the Americas.) 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts. 





A biographical sketch of a Japanese-Amer- 
ican corporal and his parents. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Postwar Division. A 
Statistical Summary of the Wilmington 
Area; New Hanover County, North Caro- 
lina. Washington, November 1943. 13 p. 
Processed. (Industrial Area Statistical 
Summary No. 12). Free. Distribution 
restricted to school, college, and public 
libraries, and to persons using the pub- 
lication in connection with the war effort. 


Shows need for planning to avert economic 
maladjustment when shipbuilding is cur- 
tailed. Summaries for other areas, in addi- 
tion to those listed on page 32 of the April 
3, 1944, issue of EDUCATION For VICTORY are 
now available as follows: Birmingham, Ala.; 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Talladega County, Ala. 
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U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Boys and Girls Em- 
ployed in Agricultural Programs—1943. 
By Ione L. Clinton. Washington, 1944. 
7 p. (Reprint, The Child, February 
1944.) Single copies free as long as 
supply lasts. 

Reviews the results of farm-work programs 


for boys and girls in 1943 and makes sug- 
gestions for improvement. 


Children’s Bureau. Our Con- 
cern—Every Child; State and Commu- 
nity Planning for Wartime and Post-War 
Security of Children. By Emma O. Lund- 
berg. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 84 p. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication 303). 15 cents. 


A guide for the use of State and local 
agencies charged with responsibilities for 
children, and for State and local committees 
undertaking long-range prograims. 


Women’s Bureau. Employ- 
ment and Housing Problems of Migra- 
tory Workers in New York and New 
Jersey Canning Industries, 1943. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 35 p. (Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 198.) 10 cents. 
Single copies free from the Women’s 
Bureau as long as supply lasts. 

The chief emphasis in this survey was 
placed on obtaining information relating 
to the extent and percentage of woman em- 
ployment; sources of labor supply and 


methods of its recruitment; and the prob- 
lems of migratory labor. 


U.S. Department of the Navy. 
of Naval Personnel. Fighting Ships and 
Fighting Men. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 27 p. 10 
cents. 


Bureau 


Contains simply written illustrated stories 
of events in World War II, showing the cour- 
age and fighting spirit of the men and ships 
of the U.S. Navy. One of three booklets sold 
by the Government Printing Office for Navy 
men with limited school experience. Titles 
of the others.are A Sailor’s Reader (67 p., 
15 cents), and Your Billet in the Navy (36 p., 
10 cents). 


U. S. Department of State. Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1929. Vols. I, II, and III. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943 and 1944. 
of State Publications 2018, 2033, and 
2062.) Vol. I, $2.25; II, $2.50 and III, $2. 
(Buckram.) 

Vol. I (1,035 p.) is multilateral in charac- 
ter. Probably the sections of greatest cur- 
rent interest are those dealing with problems 
relating to peaceful settlements of inter- 
national disputes and the limitation of 
armament. Bilateral relations with separate 
countries are reserved for Vols. II (1,132 p.) 


and III (885 p.) Useful reference books for 
senior high school and university libraries. 


U.S. Government Printing Office. List 
of Post-War Planning Publications; Jan- 


(Department , 


uary 1944. 
Free. 
An annotated list giving prices. 


Washington, 1944. 4 p, 


U.S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Cuba; Island Neigh- 
bor. 
uted from the U. S. Office of Education. 
Free as long as supply lasts. 


A brief description of the history, resources, 
growth of population, imports and exports, 
and strategic position of Cuba. Maps, pic- 
tograms, and pictures. Junior and senior 
high schools. 


The Other American Repub- 

lics in Films. New York 22, N. Y., 444 
Madison Avenue [1944]. 20 p. Free. 

A list of 16-mm. motion picture films on 

South and Central America with information 


as to where they can be secured. For schools, 
clubs, churches, and similar groups. 


U. S. Office of War Information. Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures. War Films for 
War Use; For Schools,Churches * * * 
and Wherever Americans Meet for a 
Serious Purpose. Washington, February 
1944. 20p. Processed. Free. 

Describes briefly the films available, all 
16-mm. sound; and gives names and addresses 


of the 242 distributors where they may be 
obtained for a small rental fee. 


U. S. Post Office Department. Annual 
Report of the Postmaster General; for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1943. By 
Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 134p. 25 cents, paper cover. 

* * * an historical record and an ac- 
counting of the stewardship of a 14-billion- 
dollar Government business enterprise which 
is peculiarly the people’s own. Tables. 


U. S. Veterans’ Administration. In- 
formation and Premium Rates, National 
Service Life Insurance. Washington, 
1943. 25 p. Free. 


Applies to the life insurance act of 1940, 
for veterans of World War II. 


U. S. War Department. Informal 
Games for Soldiers. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 56 p. 
Illustrated. (War Department Tech- 
nical Manual TM 21-221.) 15 cents. 

A detailed description of games of various 
types including the number of players, 
equipment, area, scoring and other factors 
involved. Text is accompanied by illustra- 


tions showing games in action. Useful for 
elementary and high schools. 


U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Bureau of Training, Apprentice Train- 
ing Service. Training Teamwork. 
Washington, 1944. 12 p. Free. 

Part I. describes the work of Joint Training 
Committees in 4 plants; Part II. explains 
how such committees function in every 


formally approved training program in the 
Nation. 


[1944.] 17p. Single copies distrib- , 


Teaching Essential 
Skills 


Why do we test our pupils? To get a 
grade to send home? Occasionally, but 
more often in today’s school, we test 
them to find out what we should teach 
them. What are the needs of the seventh 
grade? What areas demand special de- 
velopment in the eighth grade? What 
techniques are strong, and which need 
more emphasis in the ninth grade? And 
then we do something about these needs. 
This is the essential plan of the testing- 
teaching program under way in the jun- 
ior high schools. 

Nationally accepted as standard edu- 
cational measuring instruments, the 
Iowa Every Pupil ests of Basic Skills 
measure pupil abilities in three broad 
fields; reading, including comprehension 
and vocabulary; work and study skills, 
including the ability to read maps, to use 
the index, the dictionary and other ref- 
erence books; and third, the language 
skills, including sentence development, 
word usage, spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization. 

These tests are administered at the 
beginning of the year to all junior high 
school pupils in their social living classes. 
Soon every teacher knows not only the 
individual strengths and weaknesses of 
each pupil, but she also has a composite 
picture of the standing of her class in 
the basic skills. Better still, the four 
coordinating teachers and the supervisor 
have a complete view of each grade level 
in each school. They plan a monthly 
program of emphases to take care of 
needs shown by the tests. Copies of this 
program, with suggestions for remedial 
lessons, are distributed to every social 
living teacher each month, thus giving 
the teacher constructive aid in attecking 
her problems. Pupils are again tested in 
late spring to see what development has 
been made. 


Gain Made 

Now what growth was made last year? 
In a 7-month period between testings, 
pupils in the junior high school showed 
an average gain of a year in reading and 
also in language skills, and a year and a 
half in work-study skills. 

A similar intensive testing-teaching 
program is carried on in the senior high 
school. Here, too, tests were given in 
the fall and again at the end of the year. 
In the 7-month teaching period between 
tests, tenth-graders average a growth of 
one and a half years in reading skills, 
A similar gain was made in eleventh 
grade. * * °*, 

—From Burbank City Schools, Burbank, 

Calif. 
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